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THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO IRELAND. 


“~ Royal visit to Ireland is not an ordinary Royal visit. 
It really marks a signal, and it may fairly be hoped 
decisive victory of the good over the evil genius of the Irish 
people. During the six centuries of misery, misrule, 
oppression, and civil war which make up Irish history, 
Ireland, among her other calamities, has seldom seen the face 
of her Sovereign. The kings of that unlucky land, while 
they sometimes endeavoured by legislation to discourage 
absenteeism, were themselves the greatest and the worst of 
all the absentees. The Irish people, like all the members of 
the Celtic race, are by nature ardently loyal. They are, in 
fact, more susceptible of attachment to persons than of 
attachment to institutions ; and demonstrations of political 
utility command the allegiance of their warm hearts far 
less than the talisman of a beloved and honoured name. 
Yet a series of accidents, rather perhaps than the personal 
fault of any of our Sovereigns, has constantly deprived 
them of the object to which their political affections most 
surely turn, and most constantly adhere. The number of 
Royal visits to Ireland scarcely exceeds that of the cen- 
turies which have elapsed since the landing of Srrowezow. 
Henry II. went only to take a transient and incomplete 

ion of the land which he had half won by the 
hands of others. JoHN, maddened with crime and sur- 
rounded by insolent parasites, displayed English Royalty 
to the Irish in its most contemptible form. The brief 
Vice-royalty of Lionet Duke of Ciarence, though but 
the shadow of the Royal presence, sufficed to show what 
the effect of the reality would have been. Ricwarp II. 
landed with a mighty armament, but he landed only like the 
insane Roman Emperor, to gather shells upon the Irish 
shore. Through the long period of rebellions and 
civil wars which ensued, Ireland was neglected in all 
senses by the rival dynasties which struggled for the English 
Crown. The country was more vigorously administered 
by the Tupors and the Sruarts; but those Sovereigns 
did not visit it in person, and they might find some excuse 
for their omission to do so in the perils of war, of conspiracy, 
of religious and political faction, which beset their thrones, 
as well as in the endless commotions and insurrections which 
raged in Ireland itself. The Commonwealth, in the person 
of CROMWELL, appeared as an avenger and a confiscator ; 
James II. was a refugee, using the blood of a people for whom 
he cared little. Wuu1am III. was, to the mass of the Irish 
people, not a king, but the victorious chief of a vindictive 
faction. The Hanoverian Princes were little likely to visit 
with pleasure a part of their dominions which had been the 
great stronghold of the Jacobite cause, and where, in truth, 
their persons would scarcely have been safe. During a 
great part of the reign of Gzorcr III., Ireland, thanks to 
the Camperns, the CasTLEREAGHS, and the Expons, was in a 
state of open or smothered rebellion. Grorce IV., whatever 
may have been his moral obliquities, was not deficient in 
popular qualities ; and he understood a great deal better 
than most English statesmen the power of sentiment, the 
influence of a gracious presence, and the spell of winning words. 
His visit to Ireland was perhaps the most successful act of a 
not very brilliant reign. It showed what a store of loyalty 
there was in the Irish heart, and proved that, if rebel chiefs 
and agitators reigned in Ireland, it was only in the absence, 
and on account of the absence, of the King. Queen Vic- 
ToRIA has once before set foot on the Irish shore ; but not, 
as on this occasion, in entire confidence or peace. At that 
time, the clouds of Irish faction and misfortune, though 
they were visibly breaking, had not cleared away. They 
have cleared away now ; and the lingering vestiges of former 
calamities alone mar the general prospect of reviving pros- 
perity which will everywhere meet the Royal eye. 


Irish history has been a long tragedy in three acts. The 
first act was that of the wars between the native Irish and 
the Anglo-Norman settlers of the Pale. The second was 
that of the insurrections and civil wars which filled the 
reigns of the Tuporsand the Stuarts. The third was that of 
the Orange ascendancy, extending from the time of WILLIAM 
III. nearly to the present day. But the curtain has now at 
last fallen on the dark and bloody scene. The adminis- 
tration of the late Chief Secretary was marked by two 
unostentatious, but signal victories of the better spirit over 
the worse. The national interest obtained a complete 
triumph over that of Ascendancy in the matter of National 
Education ; and the overt manifestations of civil hatred 
and of the rivalry of race, in the shape of party flags and 
processions, were, to all appearances, finally put down. Nor 
must the Landlord and Tenant Bill be forgotten, winding 
up, as it did, the long agrarian struggle which forms 
throughout the annals of Ireland an element at least 
as dark and malignant as those of national antipathy and 
religious hatred. “I have a firm conviction,” said Pret, 
when struggling against that last relic of the old Lrish 
civil wars, the Repeal agitation, “that if there were a period 
“ of calm and tranquillity in Ireland, there is no part of the 
“ British Empire that would make such rapid progress in 
“improvement. There are facilities for improvement and 
“o ities for it, which will make the advance of Ire- 
“ Jand more rapid than the advance of any other country. I 
“ will conclude, then, by expressing my sincere and earnest 
“ hope that this agitation, and all the evil consequences of 
“ it, may be permitted to subside, and hereafter, in whatever 
“ capacity I may be, I should consider that the happiest day 
“of my life when I could see the beloved Sovereign of 
“ these realms fulfilling the fondest wishes of her heart—pos- 
“ sessing a feeling of affection for all her people, but mingling 
“that affection with sympathy and tenderness towards Ire- 
“and. I should hail the dawning of that auspicious day when 
“she could alight, like some benignant spirit, on the shores 
“of Ireland, and lay the foundations of a temple of peace 
«when she could, in accents spoken from the heart, spoken 
“to the heart rather than to the ear—call upon her Irish 
“ subjects, of all classes and of all denominations, Protes- 
“tants and Roman Catholics, Saxon and Celt, to forget the 
“ difference of creed and of race, and to hallow that temple 
“of peace which she would then found, with sacrifices still 
“holier than those by which the temples of old were hallowed 
“by the sacrifice of those evil passions that dishonour our 
“common faith, and prevent the union of heart and hand 
“in defence of our common country.” Pret did not live to 
see the fulfilment of his wish ; but it is now fulfilled, and 
the Irish Secretary who prepared its fulfilment was his 
friend and colleague, while the Irish Secretary who will 
witness its fulfilment is his son. 

It is needless to say that no Sovereign ever sat on the 
throne of the United Kingdom better fitted to perform the 
gracious office of founding the “temple of peace” in Ireland, 
and presiding over the “sacrifice of evil passions” on the 
altar of peace, than our Queen. Her presence has been con- 
stantly desired, her absence constantly lamented by the Irish 
people; and if other objects of political affection have divided 
their hearts—if the names of demagogues, and even of 
foreigners, have half rivalled hers—it was only because she had 
not yet entered on the inheritance of her people's affection. 
When she appears, when there is even a rumour of her ap- 
pearing, the hearts of the nation turn to their true rey 
and the pretensions of counterfeits are swept aside. e 
interest attaching to her person and her sex will mingle a sen- 
timent of chivalry with the loyalty, characteristic of the race, 
which her presence as the Sovereign will evoke. Her reign, 
though it has not been free from Irish troubles—the conse- 
quences and relics of worse times—has, on the whole, been 
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marked by the steady subsidence of evil passions, following on 
the inauguration of a better system of government. No blood 
shed in Irish civil wars stains her robe ; no scaffold has been 
erected for Irish conspirators under her sway. Her name, if 
it stands at the head of some measures of repression, graces 
measures, fur more numerous and far more important, of 
justice, improvement, and reform. She is therefore an ap- 
propriate representative of the new and happier era of Irish 
history ; and at her landing a “ benignant spirit” may seem 
truly to touch the shore. It is a happy mission, and one 
worthy of the Queen whose personal virtues have perhaps 
done as much as the wisdom of our statesmen to preserve 
ce, union, and unbroken allegiance to constitutional 
iberty among us, while Monarchies upheld by consummate 
statecraft and immense military power, and Republics which 
seemed to themselves and their admirers the heirs of all the 
ages, have been laid together in the dust. 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE HUNGARIAN DIET. 


NLESS the Emperor of AusTRIA was prepared to meet 
the wishes of Hungary, there was nothing for him to do 
but to dissolve the Diet. Apparently, the intention of again 
statingthe Imperial case has been abandoned, and the elaborate 
and triumphant Address of M. Deak is to be left without a 
reply. There is, indeed, nothing more to be said on either 
side. The Emperor offers a new Constitution, and the 
Hungarians ask for their old one. It is perfectly true that, 
as Mr. Roesuck urges, the Emperor may be quite sincere in 
his offer of a Constitution, in the sense that, if his Parlia- 
ment would but help him to get through his difficulties, he 
would prefer this to war and bankruptcy. - It is also evident 
that, if Austria were at once a free and a great Power, it 
would be very convenient to England to have such an ally 
in central Europe. All this is as clear at Pesth as it is in 
London or at Sheffield. But the Hungarians cannot accept 
the arrangement offered them. To them, this offer of a 
share in an Imperial Parliament seems only one phase 
of the long struggle they have undergone to assert 
their national existence. The Hapsspura sovereigns of 
Hungary have been lavish of Imperial edicts substituting 
something better and more Austrian in place of the Hunga- 
rian Constitution. Sometimes in anger, and sometimes in 
kindness, they have repeatedly tendered these improvements 
to their subjects at Pesth. JosepH issued a series of the 
most benevolent orders, bidding everybody to be happy and 
everybody to be German. FrRDINAND upset the ancient county 
system by the introduction of government administrators. 
The present Emperor wiped out all the historical privileges 
of Hungary by one stroke of his pen, and wiped out the 
Constitution he had substituted for those privileges by another 
stroke. He upset all the fabric of ecclesiastical polity in 
Hungary by signing the Concordat. Now, he offers eighty 
seats in the Reichsrath at Vienna to the deputies of 
Hungary. To all these offers, to all these changes, whether 
meant in wrath or in kindness, the Hungarians have opposed 
one uniform resistance. They have stood upon the ground- 
work of their ancient laws. They forced Joszrn to recal 
his edicts—they obtained from Frrpinanp the restoration of 
the old county governme.1t,»y They are now in a fair way to 
overthrow the Concordat s.id to have a Supreme Diet sitting 
rmanently at Pesth. They know the secret of their power. 
Tt is because they have held fast to their nationality that 
they are strong. Every man who is now conspicuous in 
Hungary has spent the best years of his life in stirring up 
the national spirit, in developing the national resources, in 
making the Hungarians realize not only that they are a dis- 
tinct people from the Austrians, but that they are a people 
to whom the future belongs. Seats in a Vienna Parliament 
are entirely out of the circle of their wishes and their aspi- 
rations ; and the session has amply proved that their country- 
men are with them to a man. 

The Diet that has just closed its sittings has done wonders 
for Hungary. The Germans have long thrown two things 
in the teeth of the Hungarians. They have pointed to the 
divisions and jealousies that have at so many critical times 
spread confusion through the ranks of Hungarian patriots, 
and they have confidently asserted that they are a people in- 
eapable of combined political action. They also refer to the 
list of Austrian statesmen, and observe that none, or scarcely 
any, are of Hungarian origin. The Hungarians, they in? 
sinuate, are very fine fellows in their own vestry meetings, 
but are not quite up to Imperial business. The history of 


which previously may have been in some degree justified, 
The Hungarians have shown, during this session, a power. of 
political action which is almost without a parallel. They have 
submitted implicitly to the guidance of one man. T 
have hushed every feeling of jealousy, they have stifled 
every germ of displeasure, in order that Hungary might come 
before Europe having one mind and one voice. No one 
unacquainted with Hungary and Pipagerion history can tell 
how much self-control this implies. Hungary has in it, as 
every country has, many discordant elements. In 1848, it 
was not until the revolution at Paris quickened their deei- 
sion, that the Magnates could be brought to agree to the 
reforms of the Lower House. There is a rich and powerful 
Catholic clergy which the Jesuits have long striven to link 
with the extremest advocates of Papal pretensions. The 
Orthodox Greeks and the Protestants each number la 
ancient and privileged communities. In the body of t 
people there are thousands to whom the name of Kossuts 
is dear, and who have vowed never to forgive the 
Government that brought down Russia to slaughter 
their fathers and their sons. From all these sources, 
so various in feeling and nurtured on traditions s0 
different, there has not come one discordant note. M Drax 
was chosen to represent Hungary, and nothing was suffered 
to interrupt for a moment the free action of the man of the 
nation’s choice. The Magnates voted the Address with the 
same celerity and the same unanimity as the Lower House, 
The Archbishop of Gran was as absorbed in emancipating 
his country as the humblest Greek or Lutheran priest. 
M. Deak was as rapturously applauded by the friends of 
the late Count TeLexr as by the friends of Baron Vay. 
And he showed himself worthy of his position. It is not 
often that Europe is invited to study a document so logical, 
so clear, so statesmanlike as his Address. It stated and 
exhausted a case clear in principle but difficult and 
obscure in detail. Nor was the mode in which the 
address was promulgated and voted before any opposition 
could be made by the Government, a trifling proof of the 
tact and courage which are such important ingredients in 
the art of statesmanship. It will be absurd henceforth for 
the Germans to speak of the Hungarians as intellectually 
their inferiors. Prussia is now considered the light and 
glory of Germany ; but foreign critics who have travelled 
through the rambling, desultory, unmeaning despatches of 
the late Prussian Foreign Minister, and watched the indeci- 
sion of the Prussian Cabinet, will scarcely think that Berlin 
is able to give a lesson in statesmanship to Pesth. 

The Diet is dissolved, and the members will go down to 
their counties and their homes to tell the story of their 
doings, to relate the triumphs they have won, to explain 
how the law and the Constitution have sanctioned all their 
proceedings, and to breathe hopes of a glorious future. Tribu- 
lation will come, in all probability, to bind them and their 
neighbours together. Austrian soldiers will be told off to 
wring the taxes from the reluctant peasant and landowner ; 
and then every weapon that men of reputation, position, and 
family distinction can use will be brought into play to organize 
a passive resistance which shall make the collection of taxes a 
weary and a profitless work, while no excuse is given for the 
employment of martial rigour. Long practice has made the 
Hungarians great adepts in this art of passive resistance ; and 
from time immemorial the counties have been accustomed 
to try every method of rendering practically inoperative 
the Imperial edicts which they believed to be unjustifiable. 
Adversity will strengthen the national spirit, and will con- 
solidate the newly-wrought ties that have bound the nation 
into a whole. Concession might have divided Hungary ; 
but the refusal of all concession will make it unanimous and 
strong. It is a very poor consolation to the Emperor that 
his force is for the moment irresistible. He can quarter his 
soldiers on Hungarian families—he can bid his servants burn 
and plunder, and bully. But every means of coercion he 
uses separates him more absolutely and finally from his ideal 
of a strong and united Empire. With Hungary dissatisfied, 
and the Hungarians staying sullenly at home, his Vienna 
Parliament, however good and sincere may have been the 
intentions with which it was planned, becomes necessarily @ 
failure. The Hungarians cannot get their own Constitution, 
but they can make any other Constitution impossible. The 
Emperor has not yet found the secret that will enable him 
to get rid of the miserable bank-notes for twopence which form 
the staple currency of Austria, that will avert bankruptcy 
by giving scope to. industry and enterprise, and will furni 


the last few months will for ever put an end to reproaches 


him with an army of which at least a half shall not be as 
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eager to fight against him as for him. He may have been 
right to try to have his own way, and to engage in a struggle 
with Hungary ; for the strength and wisdom and courage of 
the Hungarians has been, it must be confessed, far beyond 
what was expected of them. But now that he has tried and 
failed, the sooner he acknowledges his failure the better it 
will be for him and for Europe. 


THE SOUTH LANCASHIRE ELECTION. 
Te importance of the South Lancashire election has not 


been overrated, either by winners or losers. The verdict 
of the second largest constituency of the United Kingdom— 
a mixed constituency, too, representing commerce, manufac- 
tures, and agriculture alike— may justly be regarded as indi- 
cating the bias, for the time being, of the general feeling of 
the country. What the electors of such a county division 
as South Lancashire do this year isa pretty sure practical 
index to what a good many other electoral bodies are likely 
to do next year in the event of a dissolution of Parliament. 
There was nothing in the personal circumstances of the con- 
test to obscure its political significance. The candidates were 
very fairly matched. Both were respectable; both were 
known men; yet neither of the two was eminent in ability 
or political standing. The Chairman of the Liverpool Dock 
Board was not unequally pitted against an active and useful 
member of the Manchester Cotton Supply Association ; and 
if Mr. Turner had wider personal influence and better 
electioneering opportunities than his rival, Mr. CuEeTHam 
possessed the public claims founded on having twice already 
represented the division in Parliament. On the whole, 
neither party can be said to have had any considerable advan- 
tage over its opponent, so far as the individual qualifications of 
the respective candidates were concerned, and it is impossible 
to suppose that the result was appreciably influenced by the 
popularity or unpopularity of either aspirant. At the same 
time, it would not be quite correct to say that the struggle 
was, in the ordinary sense of the words, one of political 
party, or even of broadly marked political principles, 
strongly asserted on one side and resolutely negatived on 
the other. The result of the contest may have important 
party consequences, and undoubtedly great principles of 
national policy were practically at issue; but, ostensibly, 
the. political antagonism of the two candidates was confined 
within very narrow limits. It was not a contest of the good 
old sort between the adherents and the opponents of a Minis- 
ter. Lord Dersy profits by the victory won by his friends, 
but it was not won in Lord Dersy’s name. In fact, the suc- 
cessful candidate took some pains to show that he wasa 
sounder Palinerstonian than his Liberal rival ; and he might 
steadily support Lord Patmerston’s Government in the House 
of Commons without violating, so far as we are aware, any 
one of his hustings pledges. The political opinions and 
preferences of Mr. Turner and Mr. CuEetHam are no doubt, 
in reality, widely different, but much ingenuity was displayed 
on each side in showing how closely they both approximated 
to the common standard of Liberal Conservatism or Conser- 
vative Liberalism. Both made it their chief business to 
appeal to the moderate Liberal opinion of the constituency. 
Mr. Turyer found it expedient to declare himself a friend of 
“progress ;” and Mr. CueetHam, on the other hand, was 
anxious to explain that he was supremely solicitous, not only 
to “reform and amend,” but also to “establish and per- 
“ petuate the institutions of the country.” Mr. Turner, like 
Mr. CuretHam, avowed “non-intervention” and “sympa- 
“thies with liberty everywhere,” as the guiding principles 
of his foreign policy ; and Mr. Cuzetuay, like Mr. Turner, 
professed the deepest interest in the efficiency and complete- 
ness of the national defences. Mr. TunNER went strongly 
for the union of Church and State; and Mr. CueeTHam 
protested that he had not the remotest desire to see 
Church and State separated before that probably distant day 
when churchmen themselves will be generally in favour 
of the severance. Mr. CHEETHAM was very strong on Free- 
trade ; and Mr. Turner declared his “ full concurrence” in 
“the principle which is now universally recognised as the 
“proper basis of commercial legislation.” Nevertheless, 
underneath this superficial agreement there was a profound 
oppesition of principles between the two candidates, and there 
can be no question whatever that the verdict of the con- 
stituency is to be taken as the expression of an unusually 
strong political feeling. 


School, and the anti-national policy with which they are iden- 
tified. This is the long and short of the matter. Mr. 
CureTHaM was Mr, Brigut's candidate, and that settled the 
question. He was personally ynobjectionable to the con- 
stituency, which he had creditably served in former Parlia- 
ments; he was by no means an éager or violent advocate of 
the Manchester dogmas; he had even, in his very first 
address to the electors, been careful to “deprecate any mea- 
“sure which would prevent the naval and military services 
“ of the country from being maintained in the most perfeet 
“condition of efficiency.” But Mr. Bricur had made a 
speech for him, while Mr. Gzorcz Wizson had been one of 
his canvassers ; and so there was nothing more to be said. 
It was in vain that he protested against the inference that, 
“ because he was supported by a particular individual, there- 
“ fore he was to be sup to advocate all the opinions of 
“that individual.” The electors obstinately declined to 
regard Mr. Bricut as a “ particular individual.” To them, 
the member for Birmingham was the exponent of a political 
creed, the head of a political school ; and the candidate who 
songht and obtained his confidence and patronage was the 
candidate of that school, To vote for Mr. CueeTHam was to 
vote for Mr. Bricnht—to defeat Mr. CoertHam was to defeat 
Mr. Briout. Wisely or unwisely, this was the principle 
that governed their decision ; and hence the practical signi- 
ficance of that decision. Mr. Bricut, in a speech at Rochdale, 
called on the electors to reject the candidate of a party which 
had been uniformly wrong on the great political and com- 
mercial questions of the past thirty years. The appeal was 
not without point and force ; but the electors have preferred 
to reject the candidate of a party which, in their judgment, 
is wrong on the most vitally important questions of the 
present day. They refuse to accept the dictation of the 
demagogue who, two years ago, had all but succeeded in 
getting up a war of classes, and whose strongest political 
feeling is antipathy to the institutions and the free national 
life of his own country. They decline the guidance of the 
champion of that American democracy which is just now 
making such a sorry exhibition of itself on the stage of the 
world’s affairs. They repel the counsels of the politician who 
would have England undefended and unarmed, with NaPoLeon 
III. for her nearest neighbour, and whocontrives to combine the 
advocacy of ultra-peace principles with servile panegyrics 
on the Imperial chief of an aggressive military despotism. 
They repudiate the Liberalism which cries, “ Perish Savoy !" 
for the sake of a commercial treaty, and which would be 
equally ready to make Napoleonism a present of Sardinia, 
or the Rhine, or Belgium, or Syria, rather than spoil the 
market for cotton prints. This is the meaning of the South 
Lancashire election. ‘The untimely flattery,” says a writer 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, “by Mr. Brieur and his 
“friends, of the American democracy, which is at this 
“moment playing so melancholy a part, and of the 


“has ruined the authority of the head of the Manchester 
“ School with his countrymen ;” and the respectable Man- 
chester Liberal who thought to get into Parliament by the 
help of Mr. Brigut’s good word takes the consequences of 
having shut his eyes to a fact which has for some time been 
patent to impartial observers both at home and abroad. 
The preference of Mr. Turwer to Mr. CugerHam is simply 
the protest of one of the foremost of English constituencies 
against Mr. Brieut, and Mr. Bricut's policy, and Mr, 
Briaut's friends—against democracy, against Imperialism, 
against peace-at-any-price, against platform agitation, against 
incendiary appeals to ¢lass antipathies, and political trading 
on class pagsions. 

It might be too much to expect that ultra-Liberals should 
be quick to learn an unwelcome lesson. The true moral of 
a “ whipping” is not readily appreciated by Friends of the 
People on either side of the Atlantic, and we have seen 
some attempted explanations of the South Lancashire cata- 
strophe quite as absurd as any of the devices by which 
American patriots have endeavoured to reconcile themselves 
to the disaster of Bull’s Run. The suggestion of the Radical 
journals that the Conservative triumph of last week marks 
the indifference of advanced Liberals to the fate of Lord 
Patmerston’s “ semi-Tory” Administration, would be more 
plausible had the advanced Liberals stood aloof from the 
contest, instead of plunging into it with extraordinary zeal 
and unanimity. I¢ is not the disgust of the advanced 
Liberals at Lord Panmerston’s semi-Toryism that has caused 


Th rejecting Mr. Cuzernam, South Lancashire has really 
rejected Mr. Baigut, and the League, and the Manchester 


the defeat of Mr. Cuxernam, but the disgust of moderate 
Liberals at the revolutionary extravagances of a political 


“ military and centralizing democracy which rules in France, - 
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section with which the rejected candidate was a little too 
intimately connected, and with which the Government 
itself has heretofore unworthily coquetted. That the result 
of the contest is a blow to Lord Patmerston’s Administration 
must, unhappily, be admitted, not only because it diminishes 
by one a majority which was already little more than 
nominal, but also, and chiefly, because Lord PAatmerston, 
like Mr. CueerHam, has committed the mistake of 
overrating Mr. Bricut’s influence, and has incurred the dis- 
credit of leaning on his support. The weakness of a Ministry 
which no thoughtful politician can wish to see displaced is 
matter for sincere regret; but the notion of remedying the 
evil by reverting to the very policy which has produced it is 
one which could only occur to minds incapable of receiving 
the plainest lessons of experience. It may or may not be 
possible for the present Government to survive the repeated 
discomfitures of an ally on whose aid it has once depended, 
but it is certain that nothing is to be gained by attempting 
to renew the alliance. We can only hope that interests of 
graver national import than the fate of a Cabinet or the for- 
tunes of a party may not be compromised in the reaction 
which is the natural and merited penalty of political 
cowardice and insincerity. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


HE war in America seems to be assuming for the pre- 
sent a character which is eminently favourable to the 
party which has throughout professed to be standing on 
the defensive. The project of Mr. Lincoty to crush the 
Secession movement by one irresistible blow collapsed at 
Manassas, mainly from the impossibility of extemporizing an 
army by platform agitation, and getting a victory executed to 
order by recruits who had all the qualities of volunteers 
with the single exception of patriotic devotion. It is now 
apparently recognised that the so-called rebellion is not to 
be crushed by sensation articles, or frightened out of exist- 
ence by levies of hundreds of thousands of untrained and half- 
hearted troops. The task which the Northern States have 
set themselves is one that demands a well-trained and well- 
appointed army, and this is tantamount to saying that 
nothing decisive can be expected to occur until many 
laborious months shall have been devoted to drill and dis- 
cipline. The communications from the South have been 
sufficiently interrupted to leave a veil of mystery over 
the condition and the plans of the Secession forces ; but 
though the memorable day of Bull's Run seems to imply 
more earnestness and courage in the South than in the 
North, it may be surmised that the same need of military 
training which checks the advance of the Federalists will 
prevent the opposite party from making any very brilliant 
use of the advantage they have gained. The staple of the 
last week’s news consists of nothing more exciting than 
the occasional advance of pickets, and the strengthening 
of the salient points held by the Southern army. A 
conflict, dignified by the name of a battle, is recorded, 
bat it seems to have been nothing more than a suc- 
cessful dash of some Northern cavalry to escape from 
an infantry force into the midst of which they had in- 
advertently fallen. Picturesque incidents are, as might be 
expected, ready to hand to adorn the narrative of the New 
York press. The officer in command of the cavalry is stated 
to have fallen in the action, and some of his comrades, as 
they charged through the overwhelming masses of the enemy, 
had leisure to count up the number of rebels whom the ill- 
fated lieutenant had sabred, and to gauge the wounds of 
those who were smitten by the irresistible arms of the 
Northern troops. Heads are described with surgical accu- 
racy as having been cloven entirely through, and other de- 
tails,of an exciting character are duly mentioned ; but the 
engagement does not appear to have any military significance, 
and the sequel of the narrative seems to show that the 
Confederates still meditate an attack upon Springfield, while 
the Unionists are, according to their own account, preparing 
“with confident hearts and strong arms for the bloody 
“ struggle which they anticipate in defence of their position.” 
While the operations in the field are limited to skirmishes 
and affairs of outposts, General M‘Curuuay is prudently 
commencing the task of creating an army out of the dis- 
organized mob which fled from Manassas Junction. If the 
course of events should allow him sufficient time for the 
operation, there is no reason to doubt that he will succeed in 
transforming his Irish, Scotch, German, and American re- 
cruits into serviceable soldiers. The panje of an undisciplined 


force led by incompetent officers may be accounted for with. 
out assuming any want of natural aptitude for military duty, 
If the Federal commander should make a trustworthy arm 
out of the materials at his command, it will not be the first 
time that beaten and panic-stricken fugitives have been 
taught the art of winning battles. But the war assumes a 
very different aspect now that it is found necessary to train 
an army for the victories which the enthusiasts of the 
Cabinet had hoped to win by the display of numbers and the 
supposed enthusiasm of patriotic levies. Time is the most 
formidable enemy with which the new General has to con- 
tend ; and every day that is spent in preparation and neces. 
sary inaction will drain the resources of the Government 
almost as heavily as an active compaign. Whether the 
patience and the liberality of the Northern community will 
hold out under a trial which was never anticipated is the 
question on which the issue of the conflict will mainly 
depend ; and it needs a close acquaintance with Trans. 
atlantic character to say whether the war passion will sustain 
itself through an autumn, and probably a winter of unevent- 
ful and costly preparation. 

Nothing can be more admirable than the vigour with 
which General M‘CLELLAN has set to work to remedy the 
disorganization of his troops. The appointment of a Provost- 
Marshal for Washington was no doubt an essential prelimi- 
nary to the introduction of real military discipline ; and stern 
general orders, prohibiting elected officers from loating about 
the bars and streets of the capital, are said already to have 
had an excellent effect on the order and tranquillity of the 
city. The extraordinary power now vested in the PrestpENt 
of dismissing officers at pleasure may readily be imagined 
to be essential to the reconstruction of the army which 
was routed at Bull’s Run. One regiment is mentioned, on 
the authority of a New York paper, in which, while the 
Colonel was on trial for drunkenness, the Major 
lay drunk in his tent, and the Lieutenant-Colonel was just 
able to stagger up to the Adjutant to ask him to give the 
necessary orders. If this is a type, however exaggerated, 
of the Grand Army of the Potomac, its discomfiture ceases 
to be a matter of surprise ; and the necessity of an energetic 
reform in the superior ranks, even to the extent of sweeping 
dismissals and black-hole discipline, becomes intelligible. 
Evils such as these are neither surprising nor irremediable. 
Fire Zouaves, however bloodthirsty, are not unlikely to select 
bad officers; and a bad officer, though appointed on the 
purest principles of universal suffrage, is certain to destroy 
the mutual confidence on which bravery in action almost 
exclusively depends. By slow degrees, efficient substitutes 
may be trained to take the place of the patriotic gentlemen 
who are receiving “ovations” at home in honour of the 
“whipping” which they modestly acknowledge themselves 
to have received. But General M‘CLeLtan must be a 
greater genius than the world has yet produced if he can 
make an effective army out of the materials at his com- 
mand without a much longer delay than will be agreeable 
to the impetuous patriots of New York. 

The expectation of rapid and energetic movements by the 
Confederates after the repulse of the grand attack upon their 
lines has not yet been fulfilled, and critics who affect to pass 
a military judgment on the campaign have been rather 
severe in their strictures upon the imbecility of Mr. JEr- 
FersON Davis. Not much is known of the policy or the 
condition of the Confederates, but it is a rational hypothesis 
that the same impediments which have checked the career 
of the Unionists may have recommended cautious tactics to 
their opponents. Though there are many more experienced 
officers in the Southern army, it is still a force of half-trained 
volunteers, with a commissariat department which is said to be 
inferior even to that of the Northern army. A rapid march 
upon Washington might or might not have resulted in the 
capture of the city, but the critics who complain that so grand 
an opportunity was neglected leave out of account the possi- 
bility that the army which held its position at Manassas 
may nevertheless have been incapable, for want of organiza- 
tion, of making a dash into the enemy’s country. The last 
result attained by military organization is the power of 
moving large bodies of men with celerity and precision, and 
the accounts of the last few weeks seem to show that neither 
side is capable at present of striking a decisive blow. The 
political prospects of the struggle will probably be found 
to turn upon this peculiarity of the military situation. It 
would need a bold prophet to venture on any predictions 
of the course of American affairs; but it needs no speci 
foresight to perceive that the vital questions are, which of 
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the contending parties will be the better able to hold out 

inst the revulsion of feeling which time may bring with 
it, and what will be the effect of the war, should it be 
prolonged, on the Constitutional liberties of the American 

ople. Mr. RusseLt quotes a prediction which he heard 
during his Southern travels, that, for the Secession cause, 
delay would be certain victory. In the Slave States, at 
least, it was assumed that the enthusiasm which was so 
quickly got up by the Northern press would not be proof 
against a year of war. On their own side, time was to do 
nothing but increase the energy and unanimity of a Con- 
federacy engaged in a struggle for existence. Whether this 
anticipation will be fulfilled remains to be proved, but the 

ition of the Seceding States is certainly more caleu- 
jated to develope a stubborn persistency than the inflated 
dreams of conquest which led the chivalry of the North to 
Bull’s Run and back again. 

Meanwhile, the dangers which threaten their favourite 
democratic institutions are contemplated by Americans with 
an easy indifference which is rather startling. That the 
Constitution has been set aside as rudely on the part of its 
defenders as of its adversaries is seen without the least ex- 
pression of regret or dismay, and, with the strange incon- 
sistency which seems the only settled characteristic of the 
American temperament, the military dictatorship of General 
MCLELLAN is awaited with apparent satisfaction by the | 
people who have hitherto been the most extravagant wor- 
shippers of popular rights. Nothing in America seems to 
fullow the ordinary laws of human nature. A mob eager for 
victory welcomes fugitive soldiers with exulting cheers, anda 

ple frantic for liberty courts the despotism of a military 
chief. What will come of this strange medley Americans can 
guess perhaps as little as ourselves ; but they may at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they have completely suc- 
ceeded in exciting the wondering interest of the Old Country. 


COTTON SUPPLY. 


HEN the news first arrived of the dangers which 
threaten to cut off the American exportation of cotton, 
the firstidea that occurred, not only to the Manchesterspinners 
but to all who felt a national interest in the security of our 
staple manufacture, was to prosecute inquiries all over the 
world as to the capabilities of different countries for the pro- 
duction of cotton, and to make known, in the most remote 
districts, the probability that England would soon be 
driven to seek her supply wherever Nature allowed the 
plant to thrive. The energy with which this policy 
has been pursued is proved by the almost embarrassing 
abundance of reports on the subject, and by the universal 
stir which has been created throughout every country which 
can boast of even a few acres of promising cotton land. There 
is probably not a British colonist or a native subject of the 
British Empire whom the Cotton-supply question has not 
reached, nor has the movement been limited to our own 
dominions. In Asia, in Africa, in Australia, and in the 
West India Islands, which have long been languishing for 
a profitable industry, the agitation has made itself felt, 
and from every district information has been returned, 
stating, with businesslike precision, what they are capable 
of dog, and what are the impediments which have to be 
removed before a successful export trade can be created. 
The facts which are nowestablished by the most exact evidence 
have, in the main, been known for a long time to those who have 
been concerned in the cotton trade. Thereisscarcelya country 
Within limits of latitude which embrace more than half the 
surface of the earth where serviceable cotton may not be 
produced. The area within which a staple can be obtained 
equal to the average products of the Slave States of America 
is probably extensive enough to supply ten times over the 
requirements of all the mills, not only of Lancashire, but of 
the whole world. Even the choicest quality which America 
can grow has been equalled in more than one district. 
Queensland has sent samples of the best Sca Island, and the 
most favourable accounts have been received of the capabili- 
ties of Egypt and Brazil, of Cyprus and Peru, and even of 
such remote regions as the Fijian Archipelago. It is almost 
superfluous to dwell on the productiveness of India, which 
has been proved by the best of all tests—a large and rapid 
increase in the exports to England. 
When the means are thus shown to exist of furnishing 
supplies so enormously in excess of any possible demand, 
and when the report of our necessities has reached 


almost every cultivator within the wide limits where the 


cotton plant will flourish, there might seem to be no 
further occasion for anxiety, let the result of the American 
conflict be what it may. But this is very far from the 
truth. All the knowledge which has been gathered, 
and all the information which has been so industriously 
spread throughout the world, is of inestimable value, but 
knowledge and information are not action, and the inquiry 
which has taught us what the people of so many different 
countries can do to help us in time of need has taught us 
also the condition on which alone they can be induced to 
exert themselves in our behalf. The question has become 
simply one of price. Make it pay to grow cotton, and we 
can bave any quantity, and almost any quality, that we desire. 
It has long been observed that a rise of a penny per pound in 
the Liverpool quotations had a marvellous effect in increasing 
the imports from India, and a recent official examination of 
the principal cotton fields in Bengal has resulted in a simple 
confirmation of past experience. The existence or the non- 
existence of an export trade is found to depend, as might have 
been expected, on the comparative prices in the country 
markets and those at which it pays to buy for the English 
trade. Some districts are mentioned where the prices cur- 
rent among the natives on the spot are so high as to leave 
little, if any, margin for the cost of transit and freight ; but 
these are exceptional instances, and in many localities the 
only thing which checks the supply for export is the inordi- 
nate expense of transporting the produce of the farm from 
the interior of India to the ports of England. Notwith- 
standing the impulse given to the trade by the alarm oc- 
casioned by the disruption of the United States, the prices 
which have prevailed in the English market have not yet 
sufficed to countervail as fully as might be wished the natural 
—or, one might almost call it, the artificial—protection which 
the bad roadsof India furnish to the planters of South Carolina. 
Something of the same difficulty is felt in almost all the 
countries from which an increased supply has been looked 
for. In Egypt, for instance, the Pasna has professed him- 
self most anxious to promote the cultivation of cotton for 
the English market, but the substance of his reply to the 
agent of the Cotton Supply Association is that, as soon as 
the fellahs find that cotton is more remunerative than other 
crops, they will be extremely glad to grow as much as we 
can take. So, again, in Australia—the scarcity and cost of 
labour offer the sole impediment to an almost boundless 
cultivation ; and it seems certain that, before the bulk of our 
supply can be obtained from other than American sources, 
either the market price in England must rise beyond its pre- 
sent level, or the incidental expenses of the culture, the pre- 
paration, and the transport of the crop must be considerably 
diminished. 

The improvement of internal communications is one of the 
most obvious means of diminishing the makeweight which 
tells so heavily in favour of America ; and the Government 
of India appears to be doing all that is practicable in this 
respect. But there are other modes of cheapening the pro- 
duction of cotton fit for the home market which would be 
scarcely less efficacious. With English capital and English 
skill, the cotton of India might be prepared for our markets 
at much less expense than the natives incur, and with an im- 
provement in quality which would command a correspondin 
increase of price ; but though the Indian authorities profess,” 
with apparent sincerity, a desire to encourage the operations’ 
of English capitalists, they have not succeeded as yet in re- 
moving the difficulties which have hitherto stood in the way 
of any effective colonization for the purpose of cotton culti- 
vation. The agents of Manchester ask for an indefinite 
supply of good cotton land in fee simple, and the Governor- 
GENERAL replies that he has very little waste land to dispose 
of, and that what he has is, for the most part, unsuitable for 
cotton cultivation. The question of tenure is treated with 
greater reserve, and no hint is given that the objections to an 
extensive redemption of the land-tax have yet been overcome. 
The natives, it is said, are in possession of all the best cotton 
land, and cultivate it with sufficient skill ; and the course 
suggested to the English manufacturers is to assist the ryots 
with capital, and to introduce among them the improved 
methods of gathering and clearing the crop which are neces- 
sary to enhance its value in the English market. This is 
precisely the same advice as that which the Viceroy of 
Eayrr gave to a deputation from the Cotton Supply Associa- 
tion ; but the experience of indigo-planting in Bengal, and 
the insecurity of contract rights in a country like Egypt, are 
not encouraging to capitalists who may desire to invest their 
money in cotton cultivation. : é‘ 
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By degrees, no doubt, capital and skill will find their way 
into any branch of industry where they may hope for a 
profitable return ; but the one magic influence which can be 
most trusted to bring in the raw material of our manufac- 
turing industry is arise in price. If the effect would follow 
the cause without a perilous interval, we might rest content 
with the obvious consolation that a failure of the American 
exports will speedily raise the value of cotton sufficiently to 
make it a paying crop, not only in India, but in a multitude 
of other countries; and certainly a small addition to the 
cost of calico for two or three years would be amply recom- 
peused by the destruction of the American monopoly. If 
Cotton is to be King, it would be pleasanter to have a 
monarch less exclusively American, but the dynasty will not 
easily be changed until the pressure of scarcity has created a 
natural bounty on the efforts of foreign competitors for the 
throne. One after another, the most favourably situated 
districts will gradually establish a permanent hold upon the 
trade ; and if the progress of India, especially, continues to be 
as marked as it has been during the present year, there will 
be no good reason to complain that the desired revolution is 
not accomplished at a blow. 

The proportion of American cotton held at the present 
time is considerably less than it has been in former years, 
although the whole stock is nearly up to its average amount, 
and is caleulated to be sufficient to keep the mills at work 
until the spring. Some progress has therefore already been 
made in supplanting the hazardous monopoly of the Slave 
States, and a still more important, though more remote, benefit 
is secured by the wide diffusion of information on the subject. 

ime must be required to fill the void which would be created 
ip the event of a sudden interruption of the supply from 

merica, but the communications which have taken place in 
anticipation of such a disaster will prevent the inevitable 
interval of scarcity from being prolonged a day more than 
is absolutely necessary. Itis in thus preparing the world to 
come to the rescue on the first symptoms of a cotton famine, 
even more than in the immediate increase of the supply, that 
the value of recent efforts consists. And though a cotton 
crop cannot be extemporized at a day’s notice, the network 
of organization which has been extended over the world may 
be relied on to engage the industry of all nations for our 
relief with a rapidity which may, in any probable contingency, 
suffice to stave off the calamity of a continued dearth. 


AMATEUR PARLIAMENTS. 


HE Association for the Promotion of Social Science is 
usually one of the first of those amateur Parliaments 
which, for persous who are above the vanity of Alpine travel, 
and look on grouse as frivolous, constitute one of the 
chief recreations of the recess. To those who do not attend 
their meetings, their papers often contain matter which may 
be true, but is certainly not new, and is the very reverse of 
exciting. But there is always. something cheerful and 
pleasant in the energy with which they panegyrize them- 
selves for intending to do so many good and useful things. 
It would be a grateful duty to join in the complacent chorus, 
if we could only grasp the precise nature of the good and 
useful things which these patriots intend todo. Profuse 
communicativeness is often more impenetrable than the 
profoundest silence ; and nothing has thrown a thicker veil 
of mystery over the objects of the Association than the volu- 
bility of the speakers who profess to explain them. The 
name they have selected does not help us, for it is one of 
those unhappy words which occupy the place of odd- 
man among the adjectives, and aré always set todo the work 
which no other adjective can be found to do. Analogy 
is therefore no help to us. We know from Mr. Bricnr that 
“social liberty” means the liberty of walking into dinner 
before a duke ; but we can hardly venture to infer that 
“ social science” means the science of performing the same 
enviable feat. The study of whatis called the “social evil” 
is undoubtedly one of the most popular sciences of the day, 
especially among persons of piety. We might be inclined to 
conclude that it was the real object of the Association for the 
Promotion of “ocial Science, especially from the publicity of 
their discussions and the number of ladies present ; but we 
find that the subject is not so much as glanced at in 
the speeches—which is certainly a remarkable fact to be re- 
corded of any meeting of a benevolent character at the pre- 
sent day, and can only be accounted for by the circumstance 
that there were very few clergymen and no Bishops among 
the speakers, We know, again, what a “social meeting” is. 


Is it not penny-a-line English for a dinner? Are we tocon 
clude that social science is the science of being social ; and 
that a meeting for the promotion of social science is only & 
very long name for a dinner or dinners? From the number 
of such meetings which the members appear to have en- 
joyed in Dublin, it may be safely assumed that, if this was 
not the principal object of their coming together, at all 
events it occupied a very high rank among their secondary 
aims. But Lord Brovenam’s sentiments in favour of the 
Maine Liquor Law, in his inaugural address, were of so v 

unconvivial a character, that we are afraid this solution 
must be laid aside. If we turn to the speeches to help us, 
our perplexity is only increased. Like ancient disputations, 


they are de omni re scibili, et quibusdam aliis. From the 


employment of women to the working of the University 
Elections Bill, from the abuses of the French Empire to the 
abuses of the Court of Admiralty, they range over every 
subject in respect to which censure can be suggested or im- 
provement conceived. If we could suppose them to have 
any practical end in view, we should imagine them to bea 
Committee for the purpose of framing the celebrated Bill to 
give Everything to Everybody. But as that measure doe 
not appear to be forthcoming, we can only conclude that the 
Association is a contrivance for enabling those who are not 
in Parliament to make speeches as if they were, and for 
enabling those who are in Parliament, and have not talked 
enough, to talk more. 
When first this Association was started, there was a hope 
that it might supply an intelligible want. There are a cer- 
tain number of subjects of which legislation takes little or no 
cognizance, but in respect of which there is a right anda 
wrong that very materially affect the well-being of society, 
Many things, which abroad Governments control, are it 
England left to the common sense and benevolence of private 
men; and it is of the highest importance that that bene- 
volence should be both stimulated and kept straight. The 
founding of schools and reformatories, the construction of 
labourers’ cottages in accordance with moral and sanitary 
laws, the relief of distress, and the reclamation of vice, are 
duties which, in the main, England looks to her citizens, 
and not to her Government, to do. An association of speech- 
makers who would go about the country preaching these 
duties to rude rural districts and densely packed towns 
alike, and pointing out how they should be performed, would 
confer, at great personal sacrifice, a great benefit on their age. 
Such is the inclination of the English variety of the human 
species for sitting on a wooden bench with eyes uplifted to a 
gesticulating figure on a platform, that such an order of lay 
preaching friars would carry enlightenment into many 4 
district which newspaper and pamphlet are levelled at in 
vain. Probably this was the original conception of the 
Association. But the difficulty was that the labourers for 
such a harvest were by no means abundant. It was neces- 
sary to have recourse to motives more mixed and topics moré 
exciting. The requisite number of willing speakers could 
hardly be found without recourse to the professionals—to 
members of Parliament present, past, or aspiring. They 
could always be relied on; for any public appearance 
is political capital to a statesman. But that mem- 
bers of Parliament should talk, and not talk politics, 
was too chimerical a dream even for philanthropists to enter- 
tain. Accordingly, the promotion of social science was held 
to include the discussion of political questions. Under this 
interpretation of social science, there has been no difficulty 
in finding speakers, AJ] Englishmen like talking polities; 
and especially those who have been already talking them 
half the year. There is in platform speaking an immunity 
from count-outs and an exemption from the annoyances of 
a reply which is very attractive to a certain class of speakers. 
And the certainty of being reported, which solaces the 
soul of every speech-maker in the autumn months, has af 
inexpressible charm to those who have had to mourn ee 
the session many a buried witticism and many a mutilate 
flourish. Unhappily, the lean kine, as generally happens in 
these cases, have swallowed up the fat kine. The non-legis- 
lative questions have been elbowed into a corner by the 
legislative controversies, which, if the press and Parliament 
are not sufficient for them, can only be dealt with adequately 
by special agitation. The Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science is rapidly degenerating into a universal agita- 
tion shop. Its debates consist mainly of speeches whieh the 
orator would have gladly delivered in Parliament if he 
could have obtained a seat there, or if, being in Parliament, 
he could have induced the House to hear him, The fault # 
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not in the speakers. The whole mechanism of our Constitu- 
tion naturally makes: political questions much more familiar 
to the minds of educated men than any other. The changes 
which professional and active men desire are generally 
changes in the law. It is quite natural for an ex-Chancellor 
to discuss the advantages of a Department of Justice, for an 
Irish barrister to urge that he should be allowed to 
practise at the English bar, for Mr. Wuirestpe to dwell 
on criminal law, and Mr. Hennessy on the Irish education 
system. So long as there is a choice between the two classes 
of questions, those that involve no question of legislation will 
command but scanty attention. The result is that the As- 
sociation is almost wholly useless for that which should be its 
main purpose. The inculeation of the social duties of all 
the wealthier classes to the ill-instructed and the poor is cast 
into the shade. On the other hand, the political agitation 
which supersedes it is bad and ineffective of its kind. Pro- 
posals for a score of different reforms of an abstruse character 
in the course of an afternoon, are apt to leave an indistinct 
impression on the memory of an unsophisticated tradesman. 
We give hearty credit to the originators of the Association 
for their good intentions ; but they are good intentions of a 
kind with which Bunkum, more than any other place, is 
paved. We wish them a prosperous future, with less noise 
and simpler aims. If they would avoid the questions which 
belong to politicians, and the advertising tactics which belong 
to the travelling showman, they might leave to others the 
trumpeting which they are now, with so much labour and 
iteration, compelled to perform for themselves. 


PATENT RIGHTS. 


A* old controversy has lately been stirred by the Times 
on the occasion of a speech delivered by Sir Witz1AM 
ARMSTRONG at a meeting of Sheffield engineers. The suc- 
cessful inventor of the rifled cannon which promise to in- 
troduce a new era of warfare, is not the first among dis- 
tinguished and prosperous mechanicians who has lifted his 
voice against the whole system of patent rights by which 
the Legislature has endeavoured to encourage and reward 
the ingenuity of inventors. The opponents of the exist- 
ing law generally rely on two distinct lines of argument, 
one of which is sufficiently ad captandum and childish, 
while the other really deserves very serious consideration. 
The first of these is naturally that on which the Jimes 
lays the greatest stress, though the observations of Sir Wit- 
LIAM ARMSTRONG, which furnished the text for the article, 
are founded exclusively on the more solid and practical argu- 
ment. The 7imes’ theory is, that patent rights savour of 
monopoly, and that they are sadly out of place in the present 
enlightened age of free trade. The fact that our existing 
patent laws are the lineal descendants of the Statute of 
Monopolies passed in the reign of James L., affords a tempting 
verbal support to this eminently popular way of viewing the 
subject. The circumstance that the statute thus held up to 
public contempt was an Act, not for the encouragement, but 
for the suppression of monopolies, rather shakes the absolute 
theoretical position which the Z'iimes takes up; and the 
truth is that the grave question of the expediency of the 
Patent laws has nothing whatever to do with the contest 
between monopoly and Free-trade which has resulted in the 
signal success of the latter. That an exclusive right to 
manufacture a patent article is in somé sense a monopoly, 
cannot well be denied, but the same may be said of the 
exclusive right to publish a particular book, and of all those 
rights of property in land and goods which lie at the root of 
all civilized society. Those who would propound a theory 
which condemns all such monopoly in the abstract must, if 
they profess to be logically consistent, go the whole length of 
the doctrine la proprieté c'est le vol ; and the only way in which 
observations of this character have any bearing upon the 
Patent laws is by raising the question whether an invention 
can justly be treated as the subject of property at all. 
Setting aside considerations of expediency, we do not see 
how it is possible on any abstract ground to dispute the right 
of property of an inventor in the discovery which may have 
rewarded his labours. It is his own creation, in 4 sense which 
1s not always true of a literary production, and not true at 


vises @ machine by which the labour of one man may be 
made equivalent to that of ten, actually creates an almost 
unlimited quantity of productive power, which might other- 
wise have remained as useless to mankind as the ore in an 


human race to go without his reward, and is there any 

more appropriate way of securing him a due recompence for 

his labours than by giving him a limited property in the in- 

vention which he has made? No one can think it just 

(whether it may be expedient is another question) that the 

inventor who has given a new impulse to the industry of his 

age should be allowed to starve—as many inventors, not in 

consequence, but in spite of patent laws, have done—while 

capitalists who borrowed his ideas were reaping abundant for- 

tunes. That inventors like Watr and ArkwricHT would have 

been utterly suppressed but for the encouragement of patent 

laws is a fact which ought not to be lost sight of, nor is it 

at all certain that the mischief would end with the immola- 

tion of the men who were ingenious enough to discover the 

means of revolutionizing the industry of their country. It 

is not at all improbable that, without the encouragement 

afforded by the Patent laws, the steam engine might never 

have been developed, and the staple manufacture of Lanca- 
shire might never have emerged from the comparative 
insignificance from which ArkwriGHT raised it. To some 
extent these considerations trench upon the question of 
expediency, which we have purposely postponed, but they do 
seem to place beyond all doubt the justice of a code of laws 
designed to secure to inventors a share in the benefits which 
the human race may derive from their genius and their ex- 
periments. 

It has been said, with a flimsy approach to philosophy, 
that a distinction must be drawn between property im 
things and property in ideas. The product of thonght, 
it is maintained, is the common heritage of the world, and 
is not to be trammelled by individual rights like those which 
all nations recognise in the more substantial subjects of 
ownership. Even copyright is not strictly analogous to 
patent right, because the author of a book is not entitled to 
forbid the world to borrow his ideas, though he may prevent 
the republication of his work or the issue of a merely 
colourable imitation. But these distinctions do not touch 
the justice of the inventor's claim. Why do we allow copy- 
right at all, except on the ground that the man who benefits 
the world by a useful publication is deserving of the recom- 
pence which a temporary monopoly may give him? The 
broad principle applies as much to an inventor as to an 
author ; and if the Patent laws ought, as has often been 
suggested, to be swept away, the sentence must rest not on 
any false analogy to monopolies of a different kind, nor on 
any considerations of abstract justice, but simply on the ground 
that it is impracticable to give inventors their due without 
hampering the progress of society and condemning hundreds 
of ingenious men to a life of perpetual disappoivtment aud dis- 
tress. It is quite possible that a high expediency may justify 
the disregard of inventors’ claims, and there is undoubtedly 
much in the history of invention which may bequoted in favour 
of the total abolition of patent privileges. Where there is 
one WHEATSTONE, there are scores of les¥ prosperous in- 

ventors who may lay a life of misery to the account of the 

temptations held out by the Patent laws. Then the cases 

are numerous enough where some trivial patent may prove 

an insurmountable obstacle to improvements of the most 

important kind. Sir Wituiam ArmsrronG, no doubt from 
personal experience, testifies to the extreme embarrassment 
which former patents occasion to a manufacturer engaged in 
perfecting any mechanical process or improving any branch 
of manufacture. Almost every new suggestion which 
occurs to him is found to be hedged round by the 
private fence of some earlier inventor, who may have made 
no more use of his idea than to prevent its use by 
others, and to levy a tax upon their practical activity. 

The remedy which he suggests—namely, to restrict the 
privileges of a patent to those inventions which are brought 
into working order—would strike at the root of the whole 
system. The man who happens to be in a position to bring 
into practical use gny invention which he may make, will 
obtain perhaps an aboquate remuneration without the grant 
of any monopoly ; but the leading idea of the Patent laws 
is to secure to inventors who have no means of developing 
their discoveries 4 sharé in the profits which would other- 
wise be monopolized by manufacturers who might appropriate 
to themselves the use of inventions which they could never 
have hit upon themselves. In other words, the object of 
such legislation has been to displ»ce the monopoly of wealth 
by the monopoly of genius and merit. Still it is probable 
that, as a class, discoverers are more injured than benefited 
by the hopes held out to them of creating convertible property 
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a score are ruined ; and if the decision were to turn solely 
upon the interests of inventors, it might not unreasonably 
be thought expedient to sacrifice the rights of the few who 
are likely to make the calling of an inventor pay, out of 
compassion for the many who are certain to be tempted to 
a life of delusive expectations. 

But there is a broader consideration which must outweigh 
every other. The main defence of the patent laws does not 
rest so much on the abstract right of inventors as on the 
paramount interest of the whole community in encouraging 
the inventive faculty. If copyrights were abolished, thou- 
sands of works of various degrees of merit, which annually 
appear, would never be composed, or at any rate would never 
be given to the world. Ardent apostles of science and philo- 
sophy who might happen to be in easy circumstances, would 
feed the press with scanty communications, but the great 
proportion of modern books, and perhaps not always the 
worst in quality, are published mainly with a view to profit, 
and would never appear at all if they were forthwith to 
become the common property of all mankind. Patent 
rights, it is said, create inventions, just as copyright 
creates literary compositions, and the consequent gain 
to society may, in the one case, as in the other, more than 
compensate the undoubted inconvenience of a temporary 
monopoly. Sir Wi~t1am ArmstronG has naturally had his 
attention called to one side only of the question, and while 
he feels how existing patents impede his own efforts in per- 
fecting the manufacture under his charge, he seems scarcely 
to appreciate the value of the ideas which he claims the 
right to use as freely as if he had been the first to suggest 
them. The real danger of a repeal of the Patent-laws 
would be that some useful discoveries might be postponed 
for years, or perhaps never made at all, but for the golden 
promise which the law holds out to all inventors. Whether 
the advantages thus gained by society are a sufficient set-off 
against the inconveniences which accompany them, it is not 
easy to decide ; but until this is clearly settled in the nega- 
tive, the true policy must be to lean to the side of justice, 
and not to exclude any inventor from his natural rights 
until an overwhelming case of national expediency has been 
established against them. 


GERMAN AMUSEMENTS. 
fig Ate after traveller has described how easily the 


Germans amuse themselves, and has painted, with contempt 
or admiration, the happy air of the leisurely groups that pass the 
long hours of a summer day in beer-gardens or dancing-halls. If 
the amusements of the Germans are amusements at all, it must 
be confessed that they are good of their kind. With the excep- 
tion of their execrable cigars, they have everything they want of a 
very excellent sort. When they listen to music, they listen to 
the best bands science and art can turn out—when they dance, 
they generally secure large rooms and a slippery floor—when 
they go to the theatre, wd see good acting. They sit in well- 
ordered and often magnificent houses, and rest their limbs on 
seats that are as comfortable as they are cheap. Many of 
these amusements are intensely slow to English people. Let 
any one try, and honestly state his feelings after he has 

assed the third hour of the third evening at a beer-garden, and 

e will acknowledge that he feels a peculiar and utter sensation 
of weariness which is unknown except on the Continent. But 
no one can doubt that the Germans are thoroughly happy. This 
is shown not only by their air of gentle content, but by the ex- 
traordinary importance‘ which they attach in common conversa- 
tion to what we should think the most insignificant occur- 
rences. Such an event as a brewery giving ite grand yearly 
festival, or new cellars being inaugurated by a treat to 
the workmen, is discussed with the strangest outpourings of 
triumph, wp eg and pride. Long practice, too, or hereditary 
taste enables the Germans to take more of these pleasures than 
English people can do, We speak of a German spending seven 
or eight hours a day in smoking and drinking as a curious trait 
of character, as an odd national custom, as a habit of an animal 
different to ourselves ; but why on earth does not all this beer 
and smoking make Germans bilious? A German considers that, 
on busy days, he must limit himself to about twelve or fourteen 
cigars, while on holidays he takes from twenty to twenty-five. 
Brewers alone could calculate how much beer would be in pro- 
portion. We should like to know why this does not make Ger- 
mans ill, particularly as they take no exercise except a little 
swimming. However that may be, the fact remains. The 
Germans can go on with their amusements, and find a continual 
relish in them. No wonder that this provokes the investigation 
of foreigners. Surely a people that can get so much amusement 
must be happy, and have much to teach the rest of the world in 
the art of living. That the Germans are very happy is not 
impossible. They really, we are inclined to think, have a large 
share of placid content, and strike a happy balance between a 
morbid appetite for excitement and commplihe stagnation. But 


when we begin to fancy they may read a lesson to their neigh- 
bours, we must look a little further into the matter ; and we shall 
then find that the German mind is divided on the head of amuse- 
ments from the French and English by a chasm which cannot be 
bridged over. 

At first we do not understand what is meant by people havi 
no wish for excitement. We see the bad side of excitement, 
know all the sin and misery to which it leads. When we hear 
of amusement without excitement, we think that this would be 
the very thing for us. We feel like a person who, after a season 
of venison and turtle, craves for plain food and mountain fare, 
By piain food, however, he means good meat and bread, and good 
cooking. If he comes to real mountain fare—to sour black bread 
and curdled milk—he cannot touch it. It is not that he wishes 
to be dainty, but the difference between such fare and that which 
he has been accustomed to is overpowering. So it is with amuse- 
ments. We can fancy simple amusements; we do not wish for 
anything feverish, or fast, or exaggerated; we are willing to 
content ourselves with innocent and unpretending pleasures. 
But the German extreme—the utter absence of excitement which 
that happy nation can endure—is beyond us. Perhaps thea- 
tricals furnish the best example. The pieces that will go down 
in Germany are inconceivable. How any human beings should 
think it pleasanter to behold them than to be in bed, surpasses 
our comprehension. Weare not speaking of obscure theatres, 
or small towns, or unsuccessful pieces. At Munich, where 
there is one of the largest and best theatres in Germany, a 
piece has lately been played, called Die Grille. It has been 
much admired, and draws capital houses. On the play-bill it is* 
offered as a “ Picture of Character,” and the public evidently 
accepts it as a very creditable and philosophical creation. Now, 
this play has one very remarkable feature in it. It is in five 
acts, and the acts are of avery considerable length, but nothing 
whatever happens. We know at once that no reasoning, no 
wish to do itself credit, no anxiety for a new development of art, 
could possibly induce an English or French audience to sit 
through five acts of a play without any incidents. What takes 
the place of incidents is the one thing that to the spectators of 
Western Europe is most utterly repulsive. The substitute is a 
succession of dialogues between two persons describing their 
feelings. There is a girl who describes her feelings, and an old 
couple who describe theirs, and two brothers who describe 
theirs. Many of our readers will remember the dreadful passages 
that cast a gloom over Sheridan's Rivals, in which Julia and 
Falkland exchange the statements of their mental troubles. If 
all the Rivals had been like these passages—if Julia and Falk- 
land had talked for five acts—then there would have been a play 
not unlike Die Grille. It is not a question of goodness or bad- 
ness, of taste cultivated in a wrong or aright direction, when 
such a play is liked or not liked. In England such a play would 
be impossible. In Germany it is not only possible but popular, 
and admired. The difference is too radical to admit of the one 
nation learning from the other. 

There are other features, too, in the public amusements of 
Germany which make us feel how far we are apart from them. 
A familiarity and an easy sociable understanding binds together 
those who amuse and those who are amused. As in the games 
of children, the players and spectators are still one group. When 
a German player or singer has donc his or her part, the audience 
testify their approbation by repeatedly asking to see the per- 
former. In every theatre players are called for, and approval is 
shown by shouting when they come. But in Germany it is 
done in a different way. The audience do not much care about 
scenic proprieties so long as they and their favourites have a 

rolonged friendly meeting. At a summer theatre in a small 
Gennes town, for example, a prettyish actress sang a little so: 
that captivated her friends in the pit and boxes. She was call 
for again and again. So long did this last that the theatrical ar- 
rangements began to proceed without reference to her ovation. 
The clouds began to disappear. Next, the cottage in front of which 
she sang went away on the shoulders of an able-bodied porter; and 
then the attendants got emboldened, and placidly prepared a ban- 
quet for the next scene under her nose. The audience did not at 
allmind. They and the young lady were all at home, and there 
were no strangers to make a fuss. So strong is this union 
between the audience and the stage, that the actors themselves 

ehave like a second audience when the performance of any 
one of their number especially delights them. This may be seen 
in places that might have been supposed to be too grand for such 
artless exhibitions. In Vienna, and at the principal theatre, a 
comic opera was lately given, in which the leading buffo fairly 
finished off his comrades, The prima donna broke down without 
shame or disguise, and hopped away behind his back to have her 
laugh out. ‘The chorus was equally amused, and at one moment 
the funny man was literally in possession of the whole house, 
and separated a laughing audience before him from a laughing’ 
audience behind him. This may show that the Viennese are 
very happy, and are easily amused, and people who behave in a 
more reserved and decorous way may really ioe to regret their 
supposed superiority. But at any rate this degree of artlessness 
in amusement is unattainable for us. We cannot play our games 
in this way, and are fettered by our traditions of superiority. 

It is much the same in literature. Germans write novels in 
abundance, but their novels are almost unintelligible to us. 
Perhaps the only recent German novel known in England is 
Debit and Credit. This was considered a wonderfully good novel 
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in Germany, and this speaks volumes. Its merit consisted in 
not being a vapid. It described, in a faint way, scenery, 
characters, and habits that were not utterly trite. It was there- 
fore endurable, and for a German novel to be endurable is to be 
fameus. Generally, German novels have, according to our ideas, 
nothing whatever in them. If Mrs. Hannah More had grown 
rather less moral in her old age, she might have written them all. 
And yet this is in the country of Goethe, of Wieland, of Tieck, 
and of many other writers of imagination. This is the most 
astonishing thing about Germany, that its great writers and its 
ordinary writers are so very widely apart. Out of this harmless, 
innocent people, with its beer and tobacco, its theatrical pictures 
of character, and its sociable audiences, have arisen great men 
and writers. They have shown, in the midst of their greatness, 
that they were Germans, and the leading features of the German 
mind may be clearly traced even in the peculiar and original 
creations of Goethe. But this higher literature of Germany 
seems to have been a lucky accident in the history of the nation. 
The race of considerable writers has faded out of Germany with 
the most astonishing rapidity. Nor has the influence of these 
writers left the impress we might have expected on the national 
mind. If we are not to mince matters, we may say that the 

revailing characteristic of ail Germans, except the very best, 
is that of a placid and gentle mediocrity. At Berlin, in the 
circles of the better Courts, in the best society of the best minor 
towns, there is undoubtedly abundance not only of intelligence, 
but of vigour of intellect. But the run of the nation is, we 
venture to think, essentially second-rate. In the width of sepa- 
ration which, with regard to intellectual cultivation and freedom, 
divides the great from the ordinary minds of the nation, Scot- 
land presents a tolerably close parallel to Germany. But noone 
ant think of calling the bulk of the Scotch nation second-rate. 
There is a vital foree, a self-dependence, and a thoroughness in 
the people that commands our respect in the midst of all their 
aberrations. But in Germany no one who studies the groups in 
the beer-gardens, or watches them in a theatre, or reads the 
books written for them, can find traces of force. There is, 
indeed, no visible feebleness—there is no timidity or shamefaced- 
ness. The people dare to be happy in their own way, and would 
not resign their way of being happy without an intense and pro- 
tracted struggle; but energy and the love of energy seem 
elements that never entered into their composition. 

It seems a simple and humble conclusion to say that, where 
nations are constituted so differently, where society has long 
moved in such different tracks, and where the interests of daily 
life are so dissimilar, the amusements of the people cannot be the 
same. But most Englishmen will be ready to confess that it is 
only slowly that this conclusion is brought home to them. It is 
not apparent without reflection and experience that the antidote 
to a. pernicious excitement does not lie in childish pleasures. In 
the midst of a complex combination we long for something simple, 
as the French philosophers of the last century longed for the 
ideal savage and his ideal virtues. Gradually we discover, as the 

hilosophers or their successors discovered, that these cannot be. 

he amusements of the Germans are as impossible in London as 
the philosophical savage was in Paris. Our amusements may be 
simplified, but the simplicity will be the simplicity of a higher 
refinement, and not that of a contented and puerile mediocrity. 


THE SURGEONS AND THE HORSE GUARDS. 


it can hardly be regarded as an item of news that the Horse 
Guards are in trouble again with the army surgeons. It is 

t of the standing routine of the Adjutant-General’s Office. 
t is a natural ebullition of the feelings of the distinguished men 
who have risen to the government of the army purely in conse- 
quence of their military merits. Nothing is so painful to these 
lofty spirits as their forced association with those souls of clay. 
A medieval knight could not have looked with more utter con- 
tempt upon the plebeian leech to whose handling he was forced 
to resign his high-born body, than does the soldier of the old 
school upon the peaceful representative of science and intellect 
with whom the necessities of his mortal frame compel him to 
consort. The soldier of the old school has happily disappeared 
from most regimental messes, so that the army surgeons have 
comparatively little to complain of in the treatment they meet 
with from their equals ; - he lingers still in positions of 
authority. Thanks to that same sort of mysterious invulnera- 
bility which keeps the Admiralty still erect upon a soil strewn 
with the wrecks of kindred abuses, and which in former days 
would assuredly have been attributed to a sinister origin, the 
old soldier in high places defies the march of intellect, and the 
assaults of reformers, and the scarcely veiled impatience of the 
War Office. Occasionally he must bend. The better part of 
valour counsels him not to oppose himself to such movements as 
that which has given birth to the Volunteers, and even for 
decency’s sake to take a few strokes with the stream of opinion. 
But he indemnifies himself by jobbing all the more industriously 
for those he loves, and teasing all the more pertinaciously those 
whom he detests. Unfortunately for themselves, the medical 
part of the military profession happen to be in the list of the 
proscribed. Which particular old soldier it is whose celestial 
mind is agitated with such passions, it is of course impossible to 
say ; but the result of his aversions is that no opportunity is lost 


The last time we had occasion to draw attention to the unfor- 
tunate policy which is making the service distasteful to medical 
officers, the Indian surgeons were the victims, and the subject- 
matter of the dispute was pay. This time the surgeons of the 
whole army are involved, and the question at issue is military 
rank. The minute points which were discussed by the deputa- 
tion of surgeons that waited upon Sir George Lewis a short time 
ago we may pass by. We could not recapitulate them without 
plunging into professional details which would be unintelligible 
to the majority of our readers. But the gist of the case is this. 
A Royal Warrant was issued in 1858, fixing, on a tolerably equi- 
table scale, the rank and precedence of — surgeons relatively 
to other officers. To this Royal Warrant the surgeons cling as 
to their charter. It has been accepted as a guarantee of the posi- 
tion they are to hold, both by those who were in the army at the 
time, and by those who have entered it since. They have shaped 
their own course upon the faith that an instrument of so solemn 
a character could never be evaded or forgotten. Their complaint 
is that their confidence has deceived them. They find by expe- 
rience that, to be safe, you must have, not only a just Jaw, but 
just interpreters of the law. The military authorities have shown 
of what use the dead letter of the law is in tying the hands 
of a reluctant judge. Since the issue of the warrant they have 
let slip no opportunity of creeping out of the obnoxious pledge 
which they could not decorously recall. An aptitude for special 
pleading. which should have been alien to men of the sword, has 
enabled ti.em to pare down the guaranteed privileges to the finest 
possible edge, and to throw the body of army surgeons into a 
state of furious discontent. So widespread is the disgust that, 
if the deputation are to be believed, “‘ the Professors at the various 
Colleges and schools throughout the kingdom are now preventing 
the best men from entering the service.’ 
The mass of Englishmen feel no great instinctive sympathy 
with a wrangle about rank. When the Mayors throughout 
England asked, this year, for a statute to declare their relative 
precedence, the only difficulty that was fcund in passing the Bill 
through Parliament consisted in the ridicule it excited. But in 
the army, rank is something reai. It is not merely a handle to 
a man’s name, or the privilege of walking first through an open 
doorway. It has a genuine eignificance, because it exists in the 
midst of a community who believe in it. The respect and 
deference of the private soldier is measured by military rank ; 
and upon their respect and deference much of both the surgeon's 
comfort and efficienc =. There is nothing the common 
people take so much delight in affronting as uncertain, half- 
acknowledged rank of any kind. A person who clings by some 
doubtful tie to the class above his own, and who is therefore 
in the position of claiming a higher social position than the 
class to which he aspires will admit, is the object of their 
special antipathy. A hybrid officer whose equality is repudiated 
by those whom he claims for equals has not much chance of 
being respected by the men. They will look at him with much 
the feelings which the Irish peasantry entertain to the squireen, 
or the servants’ hall to the governess. That such a state of 
things, or a state of things progressing to that result, should be 
intolerable to sensitive men is easy to understand, and they can 
hardly be blamed forregarding the policy thathas brought itaboutas 
a studied insult. Indeed, some of the recent acts of the “ autho- 
rities” have furnished a commentary on that policy which 
leaves it open to no other explanation. It appears actually to 
have been resolved at the Horse Guards that medical officers 
should never, under any circumstances, receive honourable recog- © 
nition of gallantry in the field, however great that gallantry may 
have been, por Be teens strong the recommendation of their 
commanding officers. Strictly speaking, they are of course 
non-combatant, and are, in theory, not exposed to danger. But 
the emergencies of war do not always respect these nice dis- 
tinctions. As a matter of fact, surgeons are very much — 
in the field ; and it not unfrequently falls to a surgeon's lot to 
find himself in a position in which he must act and suffer as a 
combatant. There were surgeons who distinguished themselves 
both in China and the Crimea; and in the earlier part of the 
Indian mutiny the number killed was actually greater in pro- 
rtion than that of the other officers. But the Horse Guards 
ave adopted a rule that such sacrifices or risks, which they 
could not as men of honour shrink from, shall not be recog- 
nised by their superiors. They are treated as beings of 
muddier blood Pe: lower organization, in connexion with 
whom the idea of honourable distinction is absurd. Accord- 
ing to the Pundits of the Horse Guards, to decorate officers and 
surgeons with the same honours would be a profanation almost 
as outrageous as to feed a Brahmin and a Sudra at the same 


table. 

We do not care to discuss whether the surgeons are right, 
from a high philosophical point of view, in attaching this pe 
ance to these questions of honour. From Bayard to Sir John 
Falstaff, different men have formed different estimates of the 
value of honour. But the view which the surgeons take has at 
all events this recommendation, that it is the one which their 
superiors have for generations encouraged them to hold. “A value 
for honours and distinctions, which to civilians often seems super- 
stitious, is the motive power by which the military mechanism 
is worked. Officers are attracted to the service, retained in it, 
and induced to devote their lives and energies to its thankless 


to make the position of army surgeons as degrading, and their 
profession as odious to them, as official ingenuity can contrive. 


duties, by the offer of prizes to which — but an intense, 
sentiment of honour could give a value. the army de- 
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pended on the merely mercantile considerations which it 
offers, no men would probably be found to fill its ranks, 
and certainly no officers to lead them or surgeons to take 
care of them. The pay is miserably r. The coin in 
which the Government make up its ehciencies, and which 
saves them from the necessity of heavier Army Estimates, 
consists of honours, rank, distinction, consideration. They must 
not complain if this coin, which enables them cheaply to 
buy services so valuable, should be the object of keen rivalry, 
and its distribution should be viewed with jealous and sensitive 
vigilance. The real point which the public have to consider is 
whether the Horse Guards are not sacrificing to some wretched 
pipeclay prejudice, some pedantic punctilio of military orthodoxy, 
the efficiency of a very important department of the service. 
To the public, the sentiment on either side is of small account. 
Public opinion cannot interfere merely to procure redress for 
the wounds which the self-respect of this or that public ser- 
vant may receive. Neither can it take notice of the strange 
confusion of ideas which must prevail at the Horse Guards, 
when the professors of the art of healing are accounted of so 
meanly in comparison to the professors of the art of killing. 
It is only when the public service suffers from these vagaries 
that the — common sense of civilians is called upon to 
interpose. If it be true that military prejudices are driving 
from the army medical skill which would be otherwise available, 
something of the external pressure to which, happily, heroes 
when in office are not Lecsadlile, must be brought to bear on the 
military authorities. We have no margin to encroach upon in 
this respect. The treatment to which we subject our medical 
officers, and the consequent condition of the medical service, 
brings us anything but honour in the eyes of those who know 
the state of Continental armies. Our service is said to be, in 
this respect, very nearly the worst in Europe. Is it credible 
that the sanitary abuses which have been recently discussed, 
and scareely yet remedied, would have ever come into being if 
the medical officers had enjoyed the consideration and the 
influence to which they are entitled? Those who know the 
difference between the hospitals and the barracks of six 
years ago, know the difference between cleanliness as it is 
understood by the profession, and cleanliness as defined at the 
Horse Guards. The fearful loss of life which these abuses are 
estimated to have caused is sufficiently well known. There is no 
economy more wasteful, no prejudice more pernicious, than that 
which denies to the soldier the benefit of the best medical care that 
ean be obtained for him. It is quite clear that, if such energy is 
shown as has been displayed during the last three years in makin 
the service be pom we shall have to content ourselves wit 
such medical skill as can be obtained from the style of men who 
have no constitutional objection to insult and humiliation. We 
are at liberty to choose between the gratification of the tradi- 
tional punctilios of the Horse Guards and the health of the 
army ; but it is necessary to remember that we cannot enjoy 
both luxuries at once. 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


Nard Times has taken the opportunity of the visit of the King 
4. of Sweden and Norway to England to give the world a 
little account of His Majesty's family and of one of His Majesty’s 
Kingdoms. The point of view from which the Zimes regards 
both is curious. Its whole way of looking at them is dynastic. 
The Times sees in King Charles the grandson of a very remark- 
able man, who came to a throne in a very remarkable way. That 
heis the Sovereign of twovery remarkable nations—or, indeed, that 
he is the Sovereign of two nations at all—is an idea which does not 
seem to have crossed the brain of the writer. That Charles XV. 
King of Sweden, is also Charles 1V. King of Norway, reign- 
ing, by two quite different titles, over two quite independent 
nations, with two quite different forms of Government, would 
apparently be as upexpected a piece of news in Printing House- 
square as it was a few weeks back that there was no longer a 
Republic of Cracow. We cannot help thinking that the same 
writer who has so often mauled Hannibal and Charles the Great 
has been trying his hand on a later Charles. Surely nobody else 
would describe the person who was elected Crown Prince of 
Sweden in 1810 as “ Charles John Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte- 
corvo.” We beg to inform the Times that though there was a 
Charles John, King of Sweden and Norway, there never was a 
Charles John Bernadotte, Prince of Pontecorvo. The little 

ascon who was born in 1764 was baptized by the names of 
Jean-Baptiste Jules, and he did not grow into Carl Johan till he 
changed alike his creed, his country, and his family, becoming at 
once Crown Prince of Sweden and adopted son of King Charles 
XIIT. It is the custom now-a-days to mock at “‘ petty States;” 
and, when viewed from the lofty regions of Olympian infallibility, 
Sweden probably seems very petty indeed, and Norway so ex- 
quisitely petty as to become altogether invisible. The Times is 
clearly unconscious that Norway—except, perhaps, as a mere 
title—exists at all, or that any body can possibly care about 
Sweden as Sweden. Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XIL., 
Cha-les XIV., were all men of importance in the general world 
of oy ca Charles XIV. came to the throne in an unusual way, 
so that his grandson is worth looking at for the sake of his grand- 
father. This is literally all that the paper which claims to be the 


* special representative of English sentiments and English intellect 


can see in the constitutional King of two nations of essentially 
the same blood and speech as ourselves. 

We are not inclined to argue over again the character eitherof 
the election or the policy of King Charles XIV. Mr. Laing’ 
view differs a good deal from that of the Times, and we do not 
wonder at it. The Zimes looks at Charles John as a Prince who 
had a hand in the upsetting of the first Napoleon. Mr. Laing 
looks at him mainly as a Prince who did what he could—happily 
not much—to upset the Constitution of Norway. We dare gay 
this last is a very petty, narrow, “ provincial” view; but it isa 
view which a Norwegian might be forgiven for taking ; and Mp, 
Laing, by long residence and sympathy, is almost entitled to count 
asa Norwegian. To the Zimes, which never heard of Norway, 
such a line of argument would of course be inexplicable. Ws 
confess that we can quite forget the grandson of Charles XIV, 
or the successor of Charles XII. in the King of Sweden ané 
Norway. Whoever and whatever his grandfather was, the present 
King Charles is the undisputed chief of two kingdoms in who 
well-being every Englishman, and every lover of free government 
every where, ismost deeply interested. It matters very little whether 
theac knowledged Sovereign alikeof Sweden and of erway se 4 
timate Vasa or an intruding Bernadotte. He may fairly claim to 
received with some higher feelings than either blind reverence in 
the one character or stupid curiosity in the other. We only hope 
that King Charles has not been spoiled by the bad company which 
he was keeping just before he came here. Such odd things happen 
now-a-days that Imperial necessities may possibly demand anisland 
in the Northern as well as the Southern Mediterranean. There 
was a time when the Baltic washed the shores of the French 
Empire, and when Lubeck was as irrevocably annexed as Nizza, 
Unless it is to be bought at such a price as this, we might be in. 
clined to wish King Charles yet a third crown. We cannot 
answer for ten thousand dynastic claims, Imperial, Royal, Ducal, 
and what not. But in the interests of Scandinavia and of Europe, 
nothing would seem simpler than for the King of Sweden and 
Norway to be adopted as heir to the childless King of Denmark, 
and for the three Scandinavian Kingdoms, united as one federal 
monarchy from the North Cape to the Eyder, to take a far 
higher position than they have latterly done in the general 
politics of Europe. 

The two kingdoms which, to the Times, seem so small beside 
their king, or their king’s grandfather, are among those parts of 
Europe which have most claims upon our attention, both ethno. 
logically and politically. It is probable that many of the Scandi. 
navian settlers even in England, who are confused under the 
general name of Danes, may have come, not from Denmark, but 
from Norway. It is certain that Norwegian settlements and 
Norwegian influences have had a most powerful effect upon both 
the islands and the mainland of Scotland. In no part of Europe 
can Teutonic blood be so pure. England, Holland, Germeny, 
even Denmark, have all been far more exposed to foreign in- 
fluences. And if there be any truth in ethnological theories, if 
the true Teutonic blood has any real political virtue, we can cer- 
tainly see its effects in the Scandinavian history of the present 
century. Norway and Sweden rank among the very few Conti- 
nental States whose Constitutions do not date from 1848. Chris- 
tiania, Stockholm, Copenhagen, rank among the few Continental 
capitals which passed without disturbance through the year of 
revolutions. Sweden has almost the only ancient Constitution 
which still survives in practical use ; Norway has almost the only 
modern Constitution which has proved itself a working reality and 
not a mere scheme on paper. The willing union of the two king- 
doms under one king has solved one of the most delicate and diffi- 
cult of problems. Their existence, side by side, as foreign, possibl 
hostile Powers, was clearly not desirable. Their fusion into a single 
kingdom would have been less desirable still. At the time when 
the union took place, such a fusion would have simply meant 
the sacrifice not only of the national independence but of the 
political freedom of N orway. Two kingdoms having nothing in 
common but a hereditary king, with an utterly different state of 
things, social and political, in each, might have seemed a theo- 
retical impossibility. But facts sometimes triumph over theories. 
A union on these terms was what the necessities of fifty years 
back imperatively required, and the experience of those fifty 
years has shown that, whatever theories may say, it has worked 
well as a matter of fact, 

We fancy that most people do not at all realize the perfect 
independence on one another of the two kingdoms which form 
the inheritance of Charles XV. Norway was ceded to Sweden 
as a compensation for the loss of Finland; therefore Norway 18 
thought to be either an integral part of Sweden or else a Swedish 
dependency. In truth Norway is neither one nor the other. The 
Powers of Deets in their wisdom, decreed that Denmark should 
surrender Norway to Sweden. Denmark obeyed, but the people of 
Norway did not. They asserted their own independence, drew up 4 
Constitution, and elected a king of the Royal House of Denmark. 
The resistance of Norway to the union was pressed just as far a8 
was desirable. Had the war gone on, Norway would doubtless 
have been conquered, but it would have been conquered only after 
a wasting struggle, and annexed as a discontented dependency, & 
northern Lombardy or Hungary. As it was, both sides shrunk 
from extremities. Norway agreed to accept the same sovereign 
as Sweden, and the Swedish King agreed to accept the crown 0 
Norway as an independent crown and to preserve to the nation 


| the Constitution which it had just framed, Thus did Charles John 
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become Crown Prince of Norway as well as of Sweden, and in due 
time succeeded to both the crowns of his adopted father. 

The Norwegian Constitution is a phenomenon absolutely 
without a parallel. Up to 1814 Norway had been under the 
absolute sway of the Kings of Denmark. Suddenly finding 
herself without a Government, she framed a constitution the 
most democratic of any that ever recognised a hereditary king, So 

eat a change, effected without violence or disturbance of any 
ind, is at least as wonderful as the career of Bernadotte. The 

rmanence of this Constitution, the undiminished attachment to 

t of the Norwegian people, is at least as worthy of notice as the 

rmanency of Bernadotte’s dynasty. The Constitution of 

weden is as great a phenomenon in another way. Nobody can 
deny that it is a very bad Constitution, but it is a living, working, 
historical Constitution, which needs only a very searching Reform 
Bill, not a revolution and a Constituent Assembly. Of King 
Charles’s two kingdoms, one may be roughly called a democracy, 
and the other an aristocracy. One has a single Chamber, the 
other has four. Norway elects its one House of Commons, which 
chooses a quasi House of Lords from among its own body. 
Sweden carries the medieval theory of Estates to the extremest 
point, having co-ordinate houses of nobles, clergy. citizens, and 

asants. Yet with this elaborate division, exhaustive doubtless 
when first established, large bodies of Swedish subjects remain 
disfranchised. The younger branches of noble houses, land- 
owners between the ranks of noble and peasant, and the profes- 
sional, as distinguished from the commercial classes, find no place 
in any one of the four Swedish orders. The only exception is 
the strange one that the head of a noble family may send one of his 
cadets to sit and vote for him inthe House of Lords. Here, it may 
be said, is plenty to reform, and so there doubtless is. The 
Swedish Constitution has often been altered, sometimes for the 
better, sometimes for the worse, sometimes by legal, sometimes 
by illegal means. Still Sweden hasa Constitution which may be 
improved. She has a legal and historical basis to start from, and 
has no oceasion to fall back either on the Rights of Man or on the 
Divine Right of Kings. 

The chief of two such nations, whoever he be in himself, may 
fairly be the object of a higher interest than he can excite as the 
grandson of a fortunate soldier who came to a crown in an odd 
way. But one point we confess to have forgotten. The Times 
solemnly introduces King Charles as “King of Sweden and 
Norway, of the Goths and of the Wends.” Norway, the Goths, 
and the Wends are then dismissed ; and the historical explana- 
tion is confined wholly to Sweden. We cannot help asking a 
question or two about these same “Goths and Wends.” We 
commend the rigid precision of the Times. The title is commonly 
“Goths and Vandals.” We congratulate the Times on 

nowing that the ‘ Vandals ” meant really are the Wends ; but 
we desire to know whether the Zimes thinks that the crown of 
Norway and the crown of the Wends are equally mythical. Or 
does it think that Charles XV. really has a Wendish kingdom 
somewhere or other? The Times’ notions of political geography 
are often very odd ; and as it is necessary to explain that Norway 
really exists, and is an independent kingdom, so it may be no less 

necessary to explain that the title of King of the Wends, Van- 
dals, or whatever they are, is purely chimerical, and that, since 
the cession of Pomerania, Sweden has had no Wendish or Vandal 
subjects at all. King Charles, the Zimes goes on to tell us, “ pro- 
claims, by his very titles, the antiquity of his throne’—which 
throne—Swedish, Norwegian, Gothic, or Wendish—we are not 
told. We should not be surprised if the 7imes thinks that King 
Charles, as King of the Goths, is King also of all those Saracens 
and Jesuits who, out of their dislike to the light of day, built 
their windows so needlessly wide and lofty. 

Finally, we have to ask what it was that Sir John Moore 
“demonstrated” when he went to Gottenburg. The Swedes were 
defending themselves against Russia; ‘“‘ England too declared in 
their favour, and Sir John Moore was sent to Gottenberg with 
10,000 men. There was little, however, to be effeeted beyond the 
demonstration.” Sir John was recalled; had he stayed, perhaps 
the “demonstration” might have grown into an “ ovation.” 
These Imperialisms are quite beyond us plain people; but Sir 
John Moore’s ‘‘ demonstration” is a trifle compared with the 
Napoleonic sublimity of the next day’s article, where we learn 
that the new war in New Zealand is ‘a complication,” “ osten- 
sibly unconnected with agrarian questions or ¢riba/ rights.” We 
feel quite abashed before so many long words, and still crave to 
know the exact meaning of a “complication.” We must even 
get out of the way, like the lesser poet in the Frogs, lest we be 
trodden under foot beneath the heavy cavalry of language— 
beneath those pyuad’ immoBdyova and immododev 
veixn with which the two great oracles of the world rejoice to 
overwhelm and mystify the minds of common men like ourselves. 


THE UNJUST STEWARD. 


t iy Footman’s Directory—an old authority, we believe, of 
; the servants’ hall—relates a story for the warning of such 
masters and mistresses as may be disposed to a too careful sur- 
Veillance in matters of household economy. It tells “ how an 
ill-advised gentleman, in Albion-place, went a marketing for him- 
self, aud dropped down dead when the butcher asked him nine- 


interestedness of the caution may be somewhat questionable ; 
but whatever the motive, the moral is now somewhat super- 
fluous. The interests of the servants’ hall no longer require pro- 
tection from the interference of the master and mistress. Th 
superintendence of the family tradesman and his wares is, in 
general, confided as implicitly to the butler and ry tery ay! as 
the author of the Directory could wish. Such, at least, is the 
case in London, and perhaps necessarily so, when the main busi- 
ness of “ the season” is attended with such increasing difficultics 
as to engross the undivided attention of mothers and daughters. 
On the Matrimonial Exchange, times, we are informed, are 
harder than ever—marriageable daughters are more numerous 
and elder sons shyer than of yore. No wonder, then, that of the 
three Apostolic monitions to the fair sex—yapéw rexvoyoréw 
oxodeonoréw—the first alone should be kept in view in their 
modern fashionable training, and form the one engrossing object 
of a London life—that the obligations arising from the second 
contingency should devolve upon the nurse and governess, and 
that the duties of the last should become the affair of those who 
occupy “the room” below stairs. A very practical, though in- 
direct, comment on the latter delegation of responsibility has 
been lately furnished by an advertisement in the Times, which, 
though prefaced as “important to butlers and housekeepers,” we 
venture to think is not less so to masters and mistresses. To the 
former class “a liberal commission is offered on an article of 
general consumption,” the nature of which, together with further 
particulars, may be learned on addressing a letter (prepaid) 
to P. Q. Having communicated with that individual, we are in 
a position to announce that the article referred to is coal—that 
the “ commission” offered to the butler or housekeeper who suc- 
ceeds in introducing it to the family consumption varies from 
one to two shillings per ton—and that P. Q. is either the agent 
of a Coal Company or himself the enterprising “ Co.,” who adopts 
this plan of extending the sale of his wares. 

The method is probably singular in one respect only—that of 
the notoriety which is given to it by advertisement. Whether 
this is attributable to the honesty or effrontery of the advertiser 
is a doubt of which we are willing to give him the benefit. It 
may fairly be presumed that his commercial morality is not 
materially different from that of the average of his compe- 
titors in trade. His frankness will be best repaid by de- 
voting some little consideration to his proposal and the conse- 
quences it involves—he himself having invited criticism to a 
matter on which he has conferred a somewhat exceptional publi- 
city. His peculiar adaptation of the commission system to the 
Servants’ Hall dates very far back, though it has remained for 
our modern domestic policy to give full scope to its operation. 
A somewhat similar transaction is, if our memory serves us, re- 
corded in an old story of acertain “ unjust steward ;” indeed his 
mode of dealing, which by the way is commended as wise, is very 
much on all fours with that advocated by P.Q. Allowing for a 
slight variation in the circumstances, the two transactions are 
identical in principle. In the one case, the steward, “ for a con- 
sideration,” allows his master’s debtor to ‘‘ take his bill and write 
down fifty,” where a hundred is actually due ; in the other, the 
master’s creditor is suffered to charge twenty-four shillings for 
that which, minus the * consideration,” is worth no more than 
twenty-two. The effect differs not in kind but in degree, as the 
fraud on the master’s pocket may be either wholesale or retail. 
It is little material to the character of the plan whether its proporal 
is made to, or comes from, the Steward, or whether it is strictly 
confidential, or submitted to an entire class by advertisement 
in the Times, However, to brand him as unjust would be 
now regarded as uncharitable, if not actually libellous. The 
morality of trade and the Servants’ Hall is more lenient in the 
nineteenth century than it was in the first, and would not only 
commend the wisdom, but probably uphold the justice of the 
transaction. P.Q. would doubtless urge that the commission 
system generally is fully recognised by the trade and the public 
—that the customer as necessarily and fairly pays for the ser- 
vices of those engaged in the sale as in the manufacture of the 
article—that whether the salesman be paid by salary or b 
commission is simply a matter of arrangement between himse 
and his employer—that the freedom of trade denands freedom 
in the choice of agents, and that the percentage offered in the 
present cases is, alter all, no more (perhaps even less) tl 

which would otherwise pass from the customer's pocket into that 
of an ordinary clerk or commission agent, A defence of this 
kind of transaction is pretty sure to commence with a platitude 
and to end witha fallacy. Granting that commission is but another 
name for wages, we have the strongest objection to P. Q. or his 


fellows paying wages to those already engaged in our service, 
Where, there exist the antagonistic relations 


of buyer and seller, the objection that ‘‘no man can serve two 
masters” is an @ fortiori one. That the arrangement is kept 
secret from one employer adds force to the evil. The shop- 
assistant and commercial traveller are the avowed agents of the 
seller; and the maxim Caveat rer applies as patently to their 
representations as to those of their principal. We take them 
for just what they are worth with the knowledge of the fact. 
We exert our independent judgment much in proportion to the 
skill displayed by the puffer. We know that he is such, and is 

id for being so; and forewarned, we are forearmed. But it is 
impossible thus to guard against being duped by the representa- 


pence a pound for a shoulder of mutton.” If the probable 
authorship of the Directory be taken into consideration, the dis- 


tions of our own employés, retained against us by secret-service 


money. Ina large establishment, its amount may easily e 
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the legitimate wages of service. To take the case before us—in 
henvcheli such as might be numbered by hundreds in London 
and its suburbs, eighty tons of coal is no unusual annual con- 
sumption. On this estimate, a commission of two shillings per 
ton represents an annual retainer of eight pounds sterling from 
the coal-merchant alone. But the coal-merchant is only one of 
many. The butcher, the baker, the grocer—in fact, the entire 
body of tradesmen connected with the family—contribute to 
swell the list of clients. We have heard of an instance in which 
his Lordship himself was mistaken for his Lordship’s butler by 
the inexperienced clerk of the family wine-merchant, and pre- 
sented with a handsome douceur on the settlement of a heavy 
wine-bill—a douceur which the noble customer is said to have 
quietly pocketed, together with the experience acquired with it. 

The evil is one which, from its very nature, can hardly be 
confined to exceptional cases. Even were tradesmen in the 
main adverse to the payment of servants, trade competition 
ensures the spread of the system under penalties such as few 
ean afford to brave. Black mail or loss of custom is the alter- 
native. The power of the keys, wielded by him who has the 
control of the coal and wine cellar, is assuredly no light one. She 
too who is mistress of the saucepan and spit is equally so of 
the good fame of the butcher and greengrocer. Bad cookery 
easily simulates inferior quality, and what so easy as bad 
cookery? The tradesman who would imitate Joseph in his 
integrity is likely also to resemble him in his fate, if he omits 
to cultivate the good graces of the housekeeper—the modern 
mistress of Potiphar’s household. After all, the injury to the 
master’s pocket is the least important part of the question. 
Appearances must necessarily be kept up in the weekly books, 
a to that end prices must be kept down within reasonably 
moderate figures. Moderate figures, under the circumstances, 
can only represent scant measure, inferior quality, or actual 
adulteration of the article supplied. No Government staff of 
analysts, no public prosecutor of dealers in short weights, can 
check these symptoms of a far more subtle evil. 

By the ancient policy of the Manx law, to take away an ox or 
an ass was no felony, but a trespass, “‘ because of the difficulty 
in that little territory to conceal or carry them off.” Blackstone, 
from whom we quote, commends the principle as a sensible one, 
which would, in some degree, proportion punishment to the 
facility given for the commission of the offence against which 
it is directed. It might be well to remember it in the present 
case, where the laxity of domestic surveillance and the increasin 
competition of trade have supplied alike the opportunity an 
motive for tampering with our servants. We have lately adopted 
very stringent measures against bribery and corruption in other 
quarters. It is, perhaps, expedient that the seducer of the too 
easy virtue of a borough should do weary penance for his fault, 
and that the bare attempt to corrupt a judge should be a high 
misdemeanour. But, on the whole, butiers are as frail, and far 
more numerous than judges; and there are perhaps greater 
facilities for bribery and corruption in the Servants’ Hall 
than in Westminster or Wakefield. We would fence the 
integrity of the former with some of the jealous care with 
which we have watched over the latter. the advertisement 
of P. Q. is simply an overt act of social bribery and corrup- 
tion—its relation to the public offence is that of petty to 
high treason. On the Ciceronian principle, his measure of punish- 
ment should be even heavier than that which would await him 
were he, in the case ofa disputed coal bill, to offer the Judge ten 
per cent. on the amount sought to be recovered. “Ea sunt animad- 
vertenda peccata maximé que difficillimd precaventur,” is a 
sound and practical maxim, which we heartily wish were applied 
to the delinquencies of the Servants’ Hall in general, and to those 
of P. Q. in particular. 


THE INTERMINABLE LITTLE WAR. 


HE news that has arrived from New Zealand does not enter 
sufficiently into detail to enable us to form a very distinct 
idea either of the objects of the Governor, or the extent of the 
danger to which he is exposed. But it conveys to us the 
melancholy certainty that we are on the thréshold of another 
New Zealand war. The motives of the real actors appear 
tolerably clear. With that high-handed disregard of the rights 
of other races to which democracies are sometimes prone, the 
colonial Ministry has sought to retrieve waning popularity, 
or possibly to gratify a genuine resentment, by urging the 
Governor to take up a cause of war which has been left unnoticed 
for many years, and to provoke the Maoris to a death-struggle. 
Those of the Ministers who act from calculation no doubt expect 
a large arrival of English troops, and the rich harvest of a lavish 
commissariat. Those of them who simply feel, look forward to 
a war which shall cut for ever the knotty problems that beset the 
conflicting claims of the two races, and place the Maori’s neck 
finally and irretrievably under the settler’s foot. The Governor 
appears to have yielded with the perplexed facility that has 
marked his conduct from the first, and has made him the tool 
of stronger and more far-sighted men. It is manifest that, to an 
unscrupulous New Zealand statesman, no policy could be more 
attractive than that of settling the thorny native question in a 
colonist’s sense, and at the same time settling it at England's 
cost. He would know that if he waited till native affairs were 
directly handed over to the colonists to manage, the colony must 
pay for all wars that it provoked, and that a war of extermina- 


tion, however desirable, was a costly process. On the other 
hand, it was certain that England, if consulted, would never 
consent to any encroachment on the native rights. The only 
chance of attaining the desired end was to seize some happy 
occasion when England was represented by a feeble Governor, 
who might be frightened or over-persuaded into pledging 
England’s power to the prosecution of a policy she abhors. The 
golden opportunity has arrived, and has not been neglected. 

It is to be regretted, for the honour of this country, that the 
Governor's advisers did not apply some of their ingenuity in dis. 
covering a better cause of war. The King movements 100 flimsy 
a pretext to be respectable. The history of it is this. Very soon 
after the departure of Sir George Grey, the Maoris began to 
discover that, under the constitutional system which had been 
newly introduced, the advantages of the treaty of Waitangi were 
likely to be confined entirely to one side. Their land was being 
gradually diminished by the purchases of the stranger, and their 
relative power lessened. Their independence even seemed to be 
threatened by the rapid progress of a race the organs of whose 
ys wr lost no opportunity of expressing towards them a feeling 
of contemptuous ill-will, and predicting the approach of their 
national extinction. But the blessings of civilization, which were 
to have been the set-off to these inevitable evils, were not forth- 
coming. The English government, under the successor of Sir 
George Grey, existed vy! for the English. The stranger's 
claims to sovereignty had disorganized the rude old Maori chief. 
tainship, but it had supplied nothing in its place. Instead of the 
watchful administration of government which was fostering so 
rapidly the prosperity of their rivals, the Maoris were suffering 
under the worst evils of anarchy. No attempt was made by the 
Governor to perform towards them a governor’s duties. He 
knew little of the Maoris, scarcely ever went amongst them, and 
took no steps to extend to them the security of life and property 
guaranteed to them by the English laws to which the were 
nominally subject. The consequence was that crime of every 
kind increased, and with it increased the more terrible curse of 
blood-feuds. Under these circumstances, some of the leading 
tribes resolved to do for themselves what no one would do for 
them, and ee | set up to the best of their ability a rude native 
government, which should at least satisfy the first needs of human 
society. Noexceptionwastakento the movement. The Auckland 
Government suffered it to progress for several years without a 
word to challenge its legality. The Maoris have protested again 
and again that they mean no impeachment to the supreme 
authority of the Queen. To the unprejudiced eye, it seemed that 
they were exercising only the common right which, all the world 
over, the /dches of the ruler confers upon the governed. And this 
view was so far shared by the Auckland Government that, until 
a collateral dispute had brought a large English force into the 
island, they did not dream of stopping it. But, now that they 
are well prepared, at the cost of the English taxpayer, they 
think it would be a thousand pities not to finish for ever with the 
race upon whose lands they desire to enter. For such a purpose 
any pretext was safficient; but at least it should have been 
something that they had not acquiesced in for years. Merely 
for decency’s sake, it would have been worth the wolf’s while to 
go a little further down the stream. 

If the Governor has really thrown down the gauntlet, as the 
latest reports appear to imply, there can, unhappily, be no doubt 
that it will be readily taken up. The recent measures adopted 
against William King have left the deepest irritation in the 
native mind. They feel that whether William King was right 
or wrong, the seizure of the land he claimed without the form 
of trial, or the pretence of public investigation, was an assumption 
of arbitrary power ; and to that arbitrary power, whose weight 
has fallen on William King to-day, any one of them may have 
to submit to-morrow. They look upon this as the inauguration 
of a new system under which their lands, which the white man 
covets, are to be wrested from them by the Governor's simple 
order, in spite of law or treaty. It is now nearly a year since 
we pointed out that this was the feeling likely to be engendered 
by a new system of eng me sd law which gave to a local 
land-agent the absolute discretion of deciding without trial 
between rival claimants. Our fears were realized only too 
accurately. We have a letter before us written to the superin- 
tendent of the Hawke’s Bay province by Renata, a native of 
some influence, and the spokesman of an important tribe. We 
quote from it, because we have the authority of Mr. Swainson, 
who was for many years Attorney-General of New Zealand, and 
whose close acquaintance with native habits makes him an un- 
impeachable authority in such matters, that the letter was not 
fathered by any over-zealous white man upon Renata, but may 
be regarded as genuinely his own. The native’s mode of ex- 
pressing his thoughts fits awkwardly into our idiom, and the 
translation is somewhat unskilful, but it leaves no doubt as to his 
meaning :— 

Look here. Mr. McLean himself, the author of the evil, stands there him- 
self to investi it. Why, did not the Maoris say: It will not do for the 
defendant to be a judge in his own case, ° 

* * * * * 

_ All that Waikato desired was to have an investigation; and for a long 
time, as far as talking could accomplish, they intervened between the com- 
batants ; and for a long time, whilst the Governor was quarrelling with his 
son, the Waikato were strenuously smothering their feelings of sympathy. 
But when at length the war became permanent, then they arose to shi 
him (W. K.) from the weapon of him who was placed overhim. Ought they 
to have given him up to darkness (death)? This is my custom—if my chief 
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is gently punishing his children, they are left to settle their own differences ; 
but if I see him lift a deadly weapon, then I get up to interfere. If he there- 
upon turns round upon and kills me, it cannot be helped. That is a good 
kind of death in my—the Maori’s—estimation. 

You say, “ Probably by lengthening, by dragging out (the war), this island 
will be filled with soldiers and fighting men.” This is my answer: Sir, you 
have no right to say this tome. Had I (i.e., the Maori) begun this war, you 
might with justice have applied those words to me. But seeing it was the 
Governor, if you had said this to the Governor, to him who began the work at 
Taranaki, it would have been right. Not tome. Sir, all these (evils) are of 
your doing. First, there was the wish to take our lands, and now is the 
accomplishment of it. For the cause (of the war) was but a small matter, 
and you have gone on importing Pakehas from other lands to fight with the 
Maoris. The next thing will be you will hide your error under the cloak of 
the Waikatos having gone to Taranaki to ward off the weapon raised by you 
against William King, whereas your opposition was made in order that you 
might get the land. 

For it had not been asserted that the Maori King had any power (or sove- 
reignty) ; they were still in search of a rule of action. By and by you will 
conceal the Governor’s fault under this covering (King movement) since you 
secm determined on war. Sir, the Maori did not look upon war as his avoca- 
tion; it was you who taught it him, and he stood erect to ward off your 
weapon, because of your stealing the Maori’s land. Sir, is thieving indeed 
then a legitimate occupation? It has been said to be a wicked one—it must 
be that only a theft by a Maori is wrong; but when a Pakeha commits one, 
it is a laudable action. 

Sir, did I, the Maori, turn round upon you to fight? I rather think it 
was you who turned upon your neighbour, William King. I did not go to 
your land to set up my little King. But it was my wrongs unredressed by 
you that induced me to set about to work out an idea of my own; that is, 
Waikato, the tribe who set it going. They were in doubt whether to term him 
Chief, or Governor, and neither suited. And then they established him as 
“the Maori King ;” it was tried experimentally, and proved as a means of 
redress for wrongs not settled by you, bythe Government. The only wron 
you redressed were those against yourselves. But as for those all over t! 
breadth of the country, you left them unnoticed. Sir, the enemies he (the 
Maori King) had to fight with were the crimes of the Maori,—his murders, 
his thefts, his adulteries, his drunkenness, his selling land by stealth. These 
were what he had to deal with. As for the occurrences at Taranaki, that was 
none of his work. The Governor taught that sort of work to the Maori. 
Attend to my figure of speech. A bird, in flying, flaps both his wings down- 
wards. But the Governor’s way of flying is to flap with one wing downwards 
and the other up. He tells the Maori to sit quietiy, with the wing that flaps 
downwards, whilst he beckons to the white men, with the wing working 
upwards, to came and exterminate the Maori. Sir, it was you who taught 
the Maori to fight and to go to Taranaki. 

Is he a veritable King in your eyes? Sir, cease to cite this as a cause of 
quarrelling. For behold, the Treaty of Waitangi has been broken. It was 
said that that Treaty was to protect the Maoris from foreign invasion. But 
those bad nations never came to attack us; the blow fell San amongst you, 
the nation who made that same Treaty. Sir, it is you alone who have broken 
your numerous promises. You Tr “The Maoris are not able to fight 
against the Queen of England and kill (prevail against) her.” This is my 
answer. Sir, you know perfectly well that the Maori will be beaten. What 
will save me will be my not mao spon | to instruct you. It is only you who 
teach me; and then there are both me and your doctrine for you tokill. Sir, 
T have not strength to fight with you, but the law (of right) is strong, and 
you cannot kill it. Though it be said that this war is for sovereignty, the 

Sault of the Governor can never be concealed by that. Who is the Maori 
that is such a fool as to be mistaken about the sovereignty or supremacy of 
the Queen of England? Or who will throw himself away in fighting for 
such a cause? No, it is for land ; for land has been the prime cause of war 
amongst the Maoris from time immemorial down to the arrival of Pakehas 
to this Island of ours. The Maori will not be daunted by his weakness, b 
his inferiority, or the smallness of his tribe. He sees his land going, and will 
he sit still? No, but he will take himself off (to resist). 

It is not a fight for life, (i.e.), we fight without caring for our lives, that 
being a secondary consideration to a Maori, as is proved by their carrying on 
the war against hopeless odds at Taranaki; my surviving or dying is a thin 
to be determined there (in fighting) as you may see them now, being kill 
at Taranaki. The Queen’s sovereignty has been acknowledged long ago. 
Had it been a fight for supremacy, probably every man in this island would 
have been up in arms. 


It is not a pleasant reflection that the costs of the quarrel 
whose hollow ‘pretexts Renata so pointedly exposes are to be 
added to the burdens which almost crush us now. Still more 
unsatisfactory is it to think the honour of England is pawned in 
such a cause as this. One man’s incapacity has been able to 
pledge the English Treasury and all future Governors to sustain 
a war which our enemies seem to contemplate without fear, even 
though it should result in their own extermination, which can 
bring us no conceivable benefit, and which gasts a serious reflec- 
tion on our good faith. Much sympathy is felt at this moment 
for the Hungarians in the conflict they are maintaining for the 
privileges they claim. They allege that the right to rule them 
was given to the House of Rapebane Lennon only on the con- 
dition, solemnly undertaken, that their institutions should be 
held sacred. e New Zealanders are precisely in the same 
condition. They have but one institution—the tenure of their 
land. But that institution, as we have seen, they value 
beyond life, and will fight for it, even with the certain 
prospect that the warfare must issue in the extirpation of 
their race. They gave to the Queen of England the right 
to rule over them only on the condition, most solemnly and 
expressly undertaken, that this institution should be held sacred. 
The way we fulfil that pledge is to seize their lands without the 
pretence of a legal trial. And when they resist, we are not 
satisfied with a bloody retribution, but we put under the ban of 
treason even the institutions which they had erected for the 
maintenance of internal order. How does the pledge given at 

‘the treaty of Waitangi differ in the court of conscience and 
honour from that of the Pragmatic Sanction, except that it was 
given twenty years ago instead of a century and a-half, and that 
no intervening revolution has lessened its force? Our con- 
duct will scarcely bear comparison even with that of the 
Austrian Government. How can we rebuke bad faith in Europe 


side of the Equator, and dismiss them contemptuously as “‘ praise- 
worthy devices” on the other, without tarnishing our good 
name? Those who are jealous of England's influence 
are only too ready now to represent her as using the great 
rinciples to which she constantly appeals merely as pawns 
in the game of Empire. It is the policy into which our 
colonists in various parts of the owls occasionally drag us 
that alone can give a colour to the charge. nhappily, 
there is every appearance that the evi) counsellors to whom the 
Governor of New Zealand has surrendered himself are prepared 
to pursue still further this dishonouring career. They are not 
satisfied with plundering the natives piecemeal by endorsing 
fabricated titles, and then buying the land they wish of the 
owner they have created. They are clamouring now—we quote 
from an influential newspaper—for a general and systematic - 
“ opening of the waste lands to colonization.” As far as right goes, 
there are no waste lands, and they might just as well talk about 
“opening” the Duke of Bedford's park to colonization. But of 
this they are aware. They therefore lay down without reserve the 
startling doctrine that “to hesitate » baie abstract rights is to 
perpetuate disorder.” Governor Browne, to do him justice, seems 
thoroughly to have unlearnt this dangerous hesitation. The only 
hope left is, that Sir George Grey may arrive to re-introduce it into 
our political system before it is too late to recede. For one of 
the most embarrassing and humiliating features of these complica- 
tions is that England’s faith is plighted beyond recal, by some 
etty distant representative, to some atrocious aggression, months 
: — has a chance of vindicating her own good faith for 
erself. 


THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL ON THINGS IN GENERAL. 


figs is always some pretty, and perhaps profitable reading 

in the long letter which is annually addressed by “ George 

Graham” to “ Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State, &c.” 

The Registrar-General’s pursuits are so very much akin to what 

is called gossip and small-talk, that it is no wonder that his 

style, like his matter, partakes largely of the purely domestic. 

But the matter as well as the manner of this document will ensure 

its popularity. Social and vital statistics have, we will frankly 

own, a general charm ; and the charm consists in this—that they 
are mostly concerned with our neighbour's business. Now, our 
neighbour's business is a pleasant subject for general and private 
tale. It is wrong, age and argues a small mind; but if 
society could be fairly polled, few publications would be more 
widely popular than a statement of what everybody had for 
dinner on any given day in the parish, and what is the exact 
number of shirts and stockings possessed by the squire and rector 
respectively, distinguishing the purchases of the last three years. 
We strongly suspect this is what we are all coming to. The 
proper study of mankind being man, we cannot = our noses 
too often—at least we cannot poke “‘ George Graham’s” nose too 
often or too extensively—into every closet of every room of every 
house in England. e thought that the Census would perhaps 
exhaust this great official’s attention to our domestica facta 
for the bpm year, and that we should be let off with that 
huge and wearisome tabulation of ourselves and our belongings ; 
but the exceptional and decennial numbering of the people 
does not interrupt the ordinary a ce of the chronicle of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. If that column of the Times is 
so popular which contains a single day’s “ life histories,” as the 
novelists say, how much more interesting must be that column 
magnified to the three-hundredth power, and dissected, arranged, 
and rearranged with all the ingenuity of the most practised 
manipulator of facts and figures! Wordsworth boasts that he 
is not one of those 

+ « + « « Who much or oft delight 
In merely personal talk, . . . 


But Wordsworth was an exceptional man. We and Mr. Buckle 
do much and oft delight in merel mal talk. We can get 
laws out of the Register-General’s rts. Mr. Buckle, in a 
short work of forty volumes, can establish moral and i 
theories by striking the averages on which Satan, Sin, and Death, 
or Cupid and Hymen, or Ceres or Cloacina, rule the world—the 
microcosm alike and the macrocosm. A great philosopher 
can ascertain, by an infallible conclusion from a rapid quention- 
tion, that as there must, according to dynamic laws, be a 
certain average number of murders committed within the 
twelve months, or a certain number of letters stolen at the 
Post-Office, it does not much matter who commits the murders 
or intercepts our, correspondence. Although the Registrar- 
General's Annual Report does not help us to climb these sublime 
heights—the Mont Blane and Monte of statistics—yet there 
is a good deal of fine travelling over a pretty country of gossip, 
gently chequered and undulated with sufficient variety of 
talk about everybody’s marriages or chances of being married, 
about people’s health and complaints, what we all eat and drink, 
how we provide for our families, what our weekly bills amount 
to, and what is to be found out about our wills and effects in 
Doctors’ Commons. 

The present publication only gives the numbering of the people 
for the year 1859. We are lowe two years in arrear wih the 
Household Book of the nation. Even those numerous clerks 
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courant with our lives. Our biography is not quite contempora- 
neous—though it does the Registrar-General great credit, as 
things go, to produce his statistics for 1859 as early as 30th May, 
1861. It is not perhaps too much to expect that we may 
ultimately arrive somewhat nearer perfection in this ener- 
getic department of State, but at present we must con- 
tent ourselves with knowing how the nation managed matters 
in 1859. Here those who like such information will find 
at what ages folks choose to marry—also at what times of 
the year they prefer marriage, and whether St. Valentine’s- 
day or the closing nights of autumn are more likely to 
suggest connubial thoughts. An intelligent curiosity may 
further investigate the affinities between widowers and widows, 
bachelors and spinsters, widowers and spinsters, with every cross 
division of the sexes in their married and unmarried relations, past 
and present, contingent and prospective—also the proportions of 
lawful births and of “love children,” and in what districts these 
latter are in excess—also the proportion of those who, in sub- 
scribing the marriage register, prefer the sign of the cross to their 
own calligraphy. These and the like important facts, in the fullest 
detail, with all leaginable particulars, may be found in the present 
Blue-book, and in those abstracts of the Blue-book which we 
owe tothe diligence of the epitomizers and abbreviators of Major 
raham, and which appear periodically in the newspapers. 

It is not our present purpose to go through these, or any like 
éetails. We have something tosay to the Registrar-General, or 
at least we would venture on a single question which, however, 
we only put doubtfully and tentatively. It is this—whether 
his zeal for his favourite subject and his official pursuits does not 
occasionally, just now and then, run away with his discretion— 
whether he does not ride his hobby so desperately hard that his 
inquiries become almost (if such a thing were possible) imperti- 
nent, and his homilies and preachments slightly ridiculous? We 
will,in acursory and rapid way, point out a few specimens of Major 
Graham’s tale which strike us as being a little out of place, and 
rather superfluous. The fact is that we have to pay the bill for 
printing the Registrar-General’s report; and we do strongly 
object to pay for printing whatever nonsense or surplusage may 
occur to the Registrar-Gineral or to any otler official. There is 
in France a responsible Director-General of the Imperial press, 
who has lately, by the way, come to grief, in the person of M. 
Saint George. e wish that his services could be retained for 
our own benefit. We want somebody to check the flux of talk 
in which official reporters indulge ; and some restraint should 
be put, if not upon their volubility, at least upon their unlimited 
credit with the Queen's printer. 

Here is the Kegistrar-General always lecturing us on our 
duties—preaching cdifying lay sermons on all our respon- 
sibilities, social, moral, and sanitary. And this is all very well. 
But it costs money to print, and we have heard it all before— 
Dr. Letheby and Mr. Simon, and every Health Officer in 
every town, say the same. It has all been printed before ; 
and we object to prying for its being printed now. This is 
one little drawback on the excellence of Major Graham's 
annual publications. Another is, that, not content with giving 
us faets, he adds a little moral reflection, which in this case is 
all the worse for being tedious, commonplace, and slightly 
flutulent. The Registrar-General is employed to get us our 
facts—he may trust us for drawing the moral. vr. grat. he 
has to state that “one in every fifteen children is born out of 
wedlock.” The fact is valuable, which is more than we can say 
for this scholium :— 

One in every fifteen children is in this condition, and has to encouuter the 
hardships incidental to it; for hitherto mankind have treated the innocent 
children with the opprobrium which properly attaches only to the parents. 
Exactly twenty-seven words of twaddle printed at the national 
expense—a subject which we recommend to the member for 
Lambeth at the next debate on the Miscellaneous Estimates. 
Again—the old, old story of the sanitary improvements at Ely is 
produced. Upon which the Registrar-General remarks, con- 
trasting healthy Ely with unhealthy Cambridge :— 

From Ely, Cambridge has now much to learn. It isa matter of national 

importance that the places where some of the principal youths of the country 
are educated should be healthy... .. Why are not the undergraduates 
taught practically the conditions most favourable to human development ? 
Why are there not tables of mortality pointing out monthly the effects of all 
the noxious agencies infecting the houses, colleges, and streets? This would 
be teaching by example, &c. 
If this is not exactly nonsense, it is rather crotchety; and we 
grudge the cost of putting it into type. Afler the not very 
novel observation thata good many lives might be spared if 
the drainage were better, the Registrar-General winds up with 
this grand peroration :—“ Pliny says bitterly”—and the original 
passage is given in a note—* man is the only animal that takes a 
pleasure in the destruction of his own species. Surely somebody 
will one day aim to teach the world the truer pleasure of saving 
mankind!” Pliny may say this bitterly, but it was great non- 
sense ; for it is not true that cocks and bulls, and serpents and 
lions never fight each other. And of what Pliny says bitterly 
and foolishly, we certainly can dispense with the repetition, bitter 
also and foolish also, from the Elsewhere, 
there is occasion to mention the number of deaths in Yorkshire, 
and to say that the average health is improving by an improved 
condition of manufacture. This last fact is expanded by the 
gorgeous language of the Registrar-General, thus :— 

As substitutes for insalubrious processes, exquisite pieces of mechanism 
not only card but comb the wool, spin it, weave it, dye it, and finally convert 


the fleeces of England, with the fleeces of Germany and the finer wools of 
Australia, either alone, or combined with cotton, silk, and alpaca, into the 
finest textures which vie in beauty and utility with the furs of animals of 
the gayer plumage of birds. The workpeople are now in average health; 
and through the incessant noises of machinery are often heard, as the day 
declines, pleasant voices singing the concerted songs of the Bradford minstrels, 


A delightful picture delightfully painted; but then we do not 
want our sentiment and fine writing done by the Registrar. 
General. This sort of thing is better left to the enterprise of 
private publishers, who will doubtless not fail to employ writers 
who are such very skilful artists. 

Once more—the Registrar-General runs a parallel between 
the London of 1859 and the London of 1665, through three 
columns of close print. If this is not—and it is not—altogether 
out of place in such a publication, we cannot say as much for an 
elaborate description of the Great Plague, with the incidents of 
the red crosses and “ Lord have mercy upon us!” all taken 
dircetly from Defoe. In the following fashion the Registrar. 
General improves the occasion, and moralizes in the high Hamlet 
vein, when he discusses the practical uses of a general registra. 
tion:—‘* The searches into the death register extend into the 
past; but in numbers decreasing as we proceed backwards 
through the avenue of years. Pu/vis et umbra sumus,” &c. &e. 
Then follow sundry strictureson “oursingularly unscientificsystem 
of orthography”—a disquisition on feminine curiosity—and a 
little essay on the tenure of landed property, which, whatever 
may be said about them on other grounds, are very much out 
of place here. The Registrar-General is an active public ser. 
vant, and his office is weil manned; but we must take leave to. 
remark that this department of State would be not the less useful 
were it to attend to its own business, and to its own business 


only. 


MILITARY GYMNASTICS. 


Ww have observed with satisfaction the progress which has 
been lately made towards the establishment in the army 
of schools for the practice of gymnastics. We say “ schools,” 
because, whatever be the name employed, this ought to be the 
substance. A number of active and spirited novices turned 
loose into a room fitted for gymnastic exercises are almost 
certain to begin by attempting whatever they see done, and thus, 
by overtasking unpractised muscles, injuries may result which 
would seriously reduce instead of enhancing the efficiency of a 
regiment. But, under proper superiniendence, there is hardly 
any limit to the benetit that would be produced by the 
cultivation of gymnastics in the British army. ‘This im- 
portant subject had not escaped the notice of that judicious 
romoter of military efficiency, the lamented Lord Herbert. 
in a speech made last year in the House of Commons, 
he dwelt upon the necessity of imitating in this respect 
the prudent policy which has long prevailed in France. It can- 
not be too often repeated, that all improvements in destructive 
weapons, whether on sea or land, tend to bring the combatants 
close together, rather than to remove them further apart. Let there 
be the truest and longest-ranging rifles and artillery to reduce the 
numbers of an advancing enemy, aud Jet there be also strong and 
active limbs, simple and sure weapons, and steady courage to 
grapple, man for man, with the remuant which survives the 
storm of shot. It is upon this principle that in the French army 
all exercises that can give to the soldier quickness and vigour, and 
the confidence which results from them, are taught and practised 
with the most anxious care. Indeed, the solicitude of Imperialism 
for the welfare of its best supports is carried to a height which 
even Lord Herbert’s intense devotion to his country’s service 
could hardly imitate. Cabbages and kidney beans have grown 
with singular Juxuriance for the delectation of the soldier, 
under the genial beams of that sun of Austerlitz which irradiates 
the camps of France. We read that the amour propre of the 
French conscript has been gratitied by the large develop- 
ment of vegetables planted with his own hand, while his spirit 
has been cheered as he walked through the plot of garden 
behind his tent by the image which, under beneficent direction, 
he had produced of his paternal home. It is another example of 
the complete identification of the Empire with peace, that after a 
few years, when these gardens shall have been more completely 
cultivated, the soldier, as well as the civilian, will sit under his 
own vine, surrounded by his own cabbages, in the enjoyment of 
that tranquillity which the sceptre ot Napoleon assures to France. 
We have, indeed, a suspicion that this, as well as other steps of 
Imperial policy, may have a warlike object under the guise of 
peace. It is possible that the ingenious staff which conducts the 
military education of the French army may propose to hold 
a rehearsal, among other celebrated battles, of that in the 
cabbage garden in Ireland, which makes the memory of 
Smith O’Brien famous. Under scientific instruction, the 
Imperial Guard may be trained to choose death rather than 
surrender even in the midst of a fine crop of vegetables. But 
whether the Emperor has bid his camps be green in the interest 
of health and amusement or of tacties, the inference to be drawn 
is just the same—that it is difficult to rival the untiring assiduity 
with which he courts and fosters the power which sustains his 
throne. We had lately another instance of the same kind in 
that military ball at Vichy whieh threw Napoleonist jour- 
nalists into sueh transports of admiration. ‘the Emperor 
more than one non-commissioned officer were seen dancing in the 
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same quadrille. We fear that if, during a ball at Buckingham 
Palace, the Queen of England were to give her hand toa sergeant 
of her guard, the figure made by the partner of Royalty would 
not be gratifying. It is not, however, our intention to propose 
that dancing should be one of the gymnastic exercises of the 
British army. We must admit that in this respect our neighbours 
hold an incontestable superiority. French soldiers can dance 
together when there are no available partners of the other sex, 
because “it is their nature to;”’ but the nature of the British soldier 
is usually repugnant to saltatory amusement, at least as long as he 
remains sober. A sergeant of the British Guards, unless he be a 
Scotchman, is no more likely to dance, even in the presence of 
the Queen, than a modern Lord Chancellor; and we think that 
in both cases the attempt had better not be made. But although 
we do not require to see British soldiers dancing quadrilles before 
a Court, we should like to sce them all possessing that agility of 
which graceful dancing is only one among many possible mani- 
festations. Lord Herbert quoted most appropriately, in con- 
nexion with this subject, the observation made in the last cen- 
tury, that the French would be the best cooks in the world if 
only they had a little butcher’s meat. The French army would 
be the finest in the world if only the material which its 
chiefs have to work upon were as excellent as their experience is 
wide, their skill consummate, and their diligence untiring. 


It is impossible to speak upon this subject of the cultivation 
of gymnastics without paying a passing tribute of praise to the 
most eminent living professor of the arti—we mean the famous 
Léotard. His movements are the perfection of graceful 
motion, and he seems to be as much at his ease in the air as 
a practised swimmer in the water. It is no exaggeration to 
say that Léotard flies. His movements are so easy that it is 
almost impossible to think he is in any danger. But, notwith- 
standing his wide-spread popularity, there must still be persons 
who have not seen him, and, therefore, before we praise him 
further, we may as well explain that the ¢rapéze is a short bar of 
wood, suspended from the roof under which he —_ by two 
ropes. The gymnast grasps this bar with his hands, and 
swings by it, describing an are of acircle in the air. Léotard 
frequently lets go the bar and drops on the elastic boarded floor 
below without injury or the least apparent shock. He does this 
at moments when the bar is elevated above the lowest point of the 
arc which it describes, but we never saw him do it when the bar 
was near its highest point. However, the difference in the effect 
of adescent from the point from which he does and that from 
which he might fall can hardly be so great as that between life and 
death. There are several of these ¢rapézes in succession, and the 
bars of them hang parallel to one another. As the performer is 
swinging from the first, the second is set in motion by an at- 
tendant, and the bar describes its are. When it comés near the 
bar from which the performer is swinging, he lets go this bar 
and forces himself through the air until he grasps the second. 
The unerring precision with which this is done by Léotard forms 
the most striking feature of his performance. It is true that, if 
he missed the bar, he would get what would be, for an ordinary 
man, a tremendous fall; but then it seems impossible that he 
should miss it. The conception of danger is lost in admiration of 
his skill; and as he flies the length of the exhibition-room by 
means of a succession of these trapézes, he calls forth enthusiastic 
plaudits which are thoroughly well deserved. He usually makes 
this flight only once or twice, probably because it is too exhausting 
for frequent repetition. The remainder of his performance is ac- 
complished upon a single trapéze, or upon a fixed horizontal bar 
of wood; and the whole of it is elegant and pleasing in a very 
high degree. 

Of course we do not expect to see either soldiers or civilians 
emulating the feats of Léotard. It is in order to prevent rash 
attempts at emulating him by beginners that we think gymastics 
ought to be taught by authorized instructors. We believe that 
some years ago a gymnasium was actually established for the 
Brigade of Guards, and it was discontinued in consequence of the 
aceidents which happened to imprudent men. But we do not 
consider that this circumstance affords any sufficient reason why 
gymnastics, under proper control, should not be generally prac- 
tised in the army. We must not trust so implicitly in the ex- 
cellence of our own raw material as to despise that art of cookery 
in which our neighbours excel so highly. The Emperor Na- 

leon has told his soldiers that the battles of the future are to 

gained by the arme blanche, and although French bayonets 
may on occasion become garden tools, we may be sure that the 
primary use of them is not forgotten. 

The French soldiers are regularly exercised with the bayonet, 
and they are also taught gymnastics. The object of all this 
training is to give them confidence in the use of the weapon 
which is to decide battles. There is really nothing easier than 
to oceupy some of the abundant leisure of British soldiers in 
exercises which will promote their health and efficiency, as well 
as a them out of mischief. They may practise what are 
specially called gymnastics, and also sparring, and fencing, both 
with foils and also to some extent with bayonets. These and 
many other varieties of athletic sports ought to be going on 
daily in every regiment of the regular army, and also of the 
Volunteers. “As regards the latter, there is no town so closely 
built that space cannot be found in it for a gymnasium attached 
to the heud-quarters of the local corps. nder judicieus 
management, such an institution need not be costly, and it would 


be productive of unmixed good. Efficient superintendents 
might be found among the intelligent non-commissioned officers 
of the regular army, who would be encouraged to devote them- 
selves to the study of gymnastics in the hope of thereby earning 
a comfortable addition to their pay. In every way, the move- 
ment which is being made in this direction in the regular army, 
and also partially among the Volunteers, is full of promise of 
military as well as of sanitary advantages, while the continued 
neglect of gymnastics and the art of self-defence would be suicide. 
It is absolutely necessary to national security that the excellent 
raw material of our armies should be worked up in the most 
scientific way. 


FIFTEENTH REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS IN LUNACY. 


HE Commissioners of Lunacy have just issued their fifteenth 
annual Report, addressed to the Lord Chancellor. It is a 
document full of interest, though of the most painful sort, to all 
classes of the community. We propose to make a few remarks 
on the principal topics suggested by this Report and its numerous 
appendices as to the present working of the system of inspection, 
and as to the general statistics of insanity in this country. 
The chief practical fact upon which the Contmissioners insist 
on this oceasion is the rapid increase in the number of insane 
aupers requiring accommodation in county or borough asyluins. 
They argue—and we believe rigltly—that the relative proportion 
of lunatics to those of sound mind is not larger than it used to be 
in the lower classes of the population ; but the result of modern 
legislation, and of the energetic inquiries of the Commissioners 
themselves, has been to bring to light numerous cases of insanity 
which would otherwise have been concealed or overlooked. This 
action is likely to continue until all such cases become known to 
the proper authorities, and are placed under fit supervision. 
Meanwhile, the statistics of lunacy must not be taken, without 
roper abatement and limitation, as though they aflorded data 
or any inference as to the increase or decrease of insanity among 
the poor. This result is unsatisfactory, perhaps, to the statistician 
and to the “ sociologist ,” but it is full of consolation to all those 
who know how much suffering is spared to the mentally afflicted 
by a well-organized system of treatment and systematic inspection. 
tepayers, however, must be prepared for atill further demands 
upon their purses until every county and borough shall have 
provided itself with a lunatic hospital sufficiently large for its 
roper share of insane patients. e are not anxious to give the 
5 re sel Commissioners much larger powers than they alread 
possess, knowing as we do the tendency of all Boards to be domi- 
neering and arbitrary. At present, the Commissioners have to 
appeal to public opinion, by means of their annual Report, in 
order to compel unwilling or dilatory Quarter Sessions to attend 
to the remonstrances or recommendations of the official visitors. 
Accordingly, we feel that we may be doing good service in calling 
attention to some of the worst examples of remissness on the part 
of the local authorities. Once more, for instance, the magistrates 
of “ the united counties of Carmarthen, Cardigan, and Pembroke, 
and the town and county of Haverfordwest,” are taxed with 
neglect and supineness. The county of Surrey has also 
been backward in making the necessary enlargement of its 
asylum. On the other hand, the City of London has convinced 
the Commissioners that less accommodation is required for its 
auper lunatics than had been originally insisted upon. The 
Btate Asylum for Criminal Lunatics, at Broadmoor, near the 
Wellington College, is by this time nearly ready. The total 
number of criminal lunatics now distributed among various 
hospitals or asylums amounts to 788; and as the house at Broad- 
moor will only take in 500 of both sexes, its inmates will have to 
be chosen, on some principle or other, out of the whole body. 
The Commissioners strongly urge that care should be taken not 
“to degrade the Institution by investing it with the character of 
a gaol rather than an asylum.” 
he Report next proceeds to the charitable hospitals for the 
insane, as distinguished from the county and borough asy- 
lums. Many of these institutions are evidently in want of 
some reform, in order to reach the standard of comfort and 
efficiency which is now considered fitting for the treatment of 
the mentally afflicted. But what seems wanting in most of 
these cases is rather a properly-qualified manager than any good- 
will on the part of the Governors. It is clear that a rare com- 
bination of gifts is necessary to make a thoroughly good superin- 
tendent of a lunatic hospital. For instance, the visitors report 
that, in one well-known institution, with a change of management, 
“the lectures, dances, and musical entertainments, which were 
once frequently held, ap to have been discontinued.” We 
are glad to see that the Governors of St. Luke's Hospital 
have lately agreed to admit patients whose friends are able 
and willing to pay for their care and maintenance. For want of 
such a change of rules, this institution had become practicaily of 
little use. We have before this insisted that the most crying 
want of the day, connected with the insane, is the multiplication 
of private hospitals in which patients may be received, not as 
mes sees or the recipients of charity, but on the payment of some 
erate and yet remunerative terms. The Comm:ssioners 
insist on proper amusements for the insane, and it is rather 
curious to read, in the case of the Quaker Asylum, the York 
Retreat, that “latterly some of the patients assembled in the 
work-room on the femalé side, two or three times a week, and 


with @ dance.” The Lincoln Hospital is 
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reported as standing in need, since Dr. Charlesworth’s death, of 
more active support from the local authorities and the neigh- 
bouring gentry. It appears indeed that its Governors almost 
wholly neglect the rellimposed duty of frequent and regular 
inspection. The Bethel Hospital at Norwich is not only very 
ill-managed, but its Governors are charged with obstinate resist- 
ance to the advice of the visitors. From the facts here stated, we 
think that the Commissioners are in the right. The correspond- 
ence seems to have been carried on with temper and judgment 
on their part ; and we are amused at the euphemistic conclusion 
at which they arrive, that the Governors of this hospital are “ in- 
experienced as to the comparative condition and great progress 
of improvement in other establishments of a similar nature.” 

Under the head of Metropolitan Licensed Houses, the Com- 
missioners are obliged to report again very unfavourably of 
Munster House, Fulham. It seems most extraordinary that 
institutions of this kind, supported by the payments of the 
inmates, should be able to defy the visitors. One would have 
thought that a public complaint made by such high authorities 
would have compelled an immediate and searching inquiry on 
the part of the patients’ friends. We hold it to be the duty of 
all whose misfortune it is to have any members of their family 
under restraint for brain disease to make themselves acquainted 
with the public reports of the legal visitors of such institutions. 
If such reports can be shown upon investigation to be unfair or 
vexatious, they ought to be refuted; but if there is any doubt 
about the matter, it would be well for the persons concerned so 
far to act upon them as at least to threaten the proprietors with 
the removal of their inmates. It is well that there should be a 
check upon the ibly meddling interference of the Com- 
missioners. On the other hand. unless private persons do their 
own part in co-operating with the Visitors for the better care of 
insane persons, we shall have the powers of the Board unduly 
increased. We have more than once expressed our own opinion 
that those who can pay for it have a perfect right to place their 
insane relations in any properly licensed institution which they 
may choose. The duty of the Commissioners is not to decide 
where a patient is to go, but to give him protection by their power 
of withholding their license from any ill-managed asylum. They 
ought to be energetically supported in the exercise of this most 
wholesome and necessary right—failing which we may be pretty 
sure that they will claim, and will be supported in claiming, more 
authority in the disposal of private lunatics than is at all desir- 
able. Duddeston Hall, near Birmingham, and Plympton House, 
Devonshire, are severely handled in the present Report ; and, in 
the case of two institutions, Haydon Hall, Middlesex, and Gates- 
head Fell, Durham, we read that the licenses have not been 
renewed. 

Not a little curious to observers of social anomalies is the dis- 
covery by the Commissioners that a so-called ‘‘ Boarding Esta- 
blishment” at Leyton Park, Essex, was nothing more nor less 
than an “ unlicensed” retreat for persons of unsound mind. In 
this institution an imbecile young lady was seduced :— 

Upon visiting her we found her to be so weak in mind as to be perfectly 

incapable of taking care of herself. We, however, elicited from her facts 
which showed that great irregularities had taken place between her and 
several of the male inmates residing at Mr. Byas’s; and, upon reporting the 
same to the Board, a visit was directed to be made to the establishment. All 
the boarders were stated by Mr. Byas to be of sound mind and free agents in 
every respect. As regards personal liberty, the Commissioners had no reason 
to doubt this statement; but they re as the result of their examination 
of the inmates Te in number), that, besides several whose mental 
state was doubtful, they found four who were decidedly insane and proper 
persons to be placed under certificates. The Commissioners further came to 
the conclusion that the law had long been, and was then, substantially violated 
or wilfully evaded by Mr. Byas, and that he had been in the practice of 
receiving as boarders persons of unsound mind. 
Just let the state of society in such a boarding house be imagined ! 
The proprietor in question averted a prosecution by immediately 
getting rid of the insane —— and inserting a public apology 
in certain newspapers and medical journals. 

The Lunacy Act enables the Commissioners to visit and report 
upon workhouses which have separate wards for the insane ; but 
further powers are demanded by the Board forthe better fulfilment 
of this part of their duties. They desire to restrict the work- 
houses to such patients as are merely imbecile, and to transfer the 
actually insane to proper asylums ; and they give the full details of 
several cases which seem to form a sufficient ground for further 
legislative interference. They will also be supported by intelli- 
gent public opinion in their assertion that no watchfalnees on 
their part can be excessive as to the strictest compliance with 
the law of all medical certificates upon which a person of alleged 
unsound mind is deprived of his liberty. We are more doubtful 
as to agreeing with the portion of the Report which treats of 
leave of absence to lunatics under the 86th section of the 8 and 
9 Vict. c. 100. Not that we dispute the advantage of change of 
scene to insane patients; but that we fear the Board may be 
sometimes tempted to order a change when a patient’s friends 
cannot afford the expense. ‘The case is easily conceivable in 
which a holiday and a journey may be an unattainable luxury to 
aman who has no superfluous means. Isa pressure to be put 
upon him to extend to an insane member of his family what he 
is obliged to deny to the rest? The Commissioners are better 
employed in extending the benefits of official inspection to the 
most neglected class of all—the so-called “single patients” of 
all grades of society, who live in lodgings under the charge of a 
keeper, more or less qualified, as the case may be, for his post. 


From the statistical tables we gather that the increase of 
lunatics in the ten years ending Jan. 1, 1859, was from 14,560 to 
22,853. This increase, however, turns out, upon examination, 
to be almost limited to pauper and criminal patients in public 
asylums. The inmates in licensed houses have actually decreased, 
Another curious fact is that, among private patients, the mep 
exceed the women; while among pauper lunatics there are man 
more women than men. The latter is perhaps explained by the 
suggestion in the Report that the rate of mortality is lower 
among women than among men. The reason for the other dis. 
parity may be that in the upper classes the wear and tear of life 
and business is more felt by the male sex. Still it seems to be 

roved by these statistics that, contrary to general opinion, lunacy 
1s not on the increase in the middle and upper strata of society, 
And the Commissioners are strongly of opinion that the increase 
of pauper lunatics is more apparent than real. They account for 
it by remarking that many cases which, under the old system, 
were unreported, are now brought under observation; and 
further, that the mortality among the insane is greatly reduced 
by the more humane and careful treatment which is now the 
rule in all public asylums. The following conclusion is con. 
solatory :— 

Considerations such as these furnish abundant reason for discrediting the 
statements which foreign authors have founded on our returns, to the effect 
that the inhabitants of this country are more liable to insanity than those of 
any other civilized State. 

We may be allowed to observe, in conclusion, that the present 
Report, in a literary point of view, is markedly inferior to its 
predecessors. The new Secretary to the Board should beware 
of the style of the penny-a-liner. Somewhat of a ludicrous effect 
is produced on the mind by the frequent use of the terms 
“gentlemen” and “ ladies” for insane patients, even of the lower 
ranks of life, when the gravity of the subject demands that the 

oor sufferers should be called, in plain English, males and 
onl or at least men and women. Again, we find many such 
slipshod expressions as “instrumental restraints” and “ the 
cubical contents of the rooms,” besides other phrases still more 
colloquial and inaccurate, and happily very rare in public docu. 
ments of so much importance. 


REVIEWS. 


LIBER CUSTUMARUM * 


HESE volumes are a continuation of those municipal anti- 
quities of the City of London the publication of which 
began some time back with the Liber Albus, We then expressed 
a favourable opinion of Mr. Riley’s editorship, and we see nothing 
in the book before us to make us alter it. Mr. Riley does not, 
like some one or two of the Master of the Rolls’ editors, manifest 
any sort of original power; we do not suspect him of any deep 
or wide grasp of general history, and his English style is pain- 
fully weak and mean. But the work immediately before him he 
does well. He evidently loves what he is about, and spares no 
ae to do it as thoroughly as he can. In short, Mr. Riley, if not 
rilliant, is neither careless nor ignorant ; and he discharges his 
editorial duties in a way that is quite up to the mark. Since 
these volumes were published, he has distinguished himself 
by aminute and curious investigation into the History attri- 
buted to Ingulf, which it is not too much to say that he com- 
pletely demolished. ‘The authenticity of the book has long been 
gravely suspected, or in truth denied, by the best scholars; but 
we do not remember any such complete turning inside out of 
the forgery as Mr. Riley put forth before the Historical Section 
at Peterborough. The accumulation of a great mass of small 
details was exactly in his line, and he did the work to perfec- 
tion. The more general aspect of the question he did not enter 
upon; that was left to Ingulf’s other enemies, who, when Mr. 
Riley had once opened fire, did not fail to appear. 

In the year 1328, according to Mr. Riley, died one Andrew 
Horn, a citizen of London, who must have been a very remark- 
able man. He was a fishmonger—not merely an honorary member 
of the Worshipful Company, but an honest tradesman, who went 
on selling fish to the day of his death. He was a man eminent 
among his fellow-citizens, and rose to the rank of Chamberlain 
of the City. And with all this, he seems to have been a scholar, 
antiquary, and book-collector to no small extent for the fourteenth 
century. We should fancy that few fishmongers could then or 
now match the six great volumes of history, law, and civic 
antiquities which Andrew Horn collected and bequeathed to the 
Corporation of the City. Six such books in those days would 
answer, in point of cost and difficulty of obtaining, to a very fair 
library a ; and we may reasonably suppose that these six 
books were not all that Master Andrew possessed. We need not 
go through the whole history of the MSS., which may be seen 
in full in Mr. Riley’s Introduction. Suffice it to say that, for a 
large portion of the matter contained in these volumes, we have 
to thank the patriotic and antiquarian zeal of the literary fish- 
monger of the days of Edward II. His books seem to have 
gone through many strange adventures. Some volumes are lost, 
others have got divided, and the halves bound up with other 


* Munimenta Gildhalle Londoniensis: Liber Albus, 3 Liber Custumarum, 
et Liber Horn. Edited by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A. Vol. ii. Parts i. 
and ii, Containing “ Liber Custumarum.” London: 1860. 
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books which did not belong to them. Sir Robert Cotton got 
hold of some, kept them a long while, painted his own arms in 
them, and at last, after much importunity, gave back only a part, 
so that one MS. is now among the Cottonian Collection in the 
British Museum, instead of in its proper place in the Guildhall 
of the City. So, at least, Mr. Riley tells us; we do not know 
whether the officers of the Museum have anything to say the 
other way. 

Mr. Riley has very carefully analysed the singular provisions 
of civic legislation with which these volumes abound. Every 
one knows how completely trade was carried on in fetters during 
the Middle Ages—how minute regulations were enforced upon 
every conceivable subject—regulations, too, varying everywhere 
from town to town, which one would have thought quite 
enough to stop all mercantile enterprise. And yet, in spite 
of all restrictions, trade did contrive to live and prosper. 
London, with a code of laws which seems at first sight enough 
to have stifled all commerce of every kind, did, as a matter of 
fact, always advance in the amount of her trade and in the 
prosperity which followed thereon. It is idle to ask how much 
more rapid her advance might have been if no such restrictions 
had been imposed. Such a question is much the same as asking 
what the fourteenth century would have done if it had been the 
nineteenth century, and not the fourteenth. And it might be 
almost fruitless to inquire whether there was anything in men’s 
born dispositions in those days which made a system which 
scems to us essentially ruinous, practically become, by some 
mysterious means, beneficial tomankind. One can hardly doubt 
of one thing. In times like those, municipal freedom was the 
very salt of the earth. ‘The most foolish and vexatious code 
framed and administered by the City of London for the City of 
London did really more to promote the cause of freedom, and 
thereby the general well-being of mankind, than the most 
enlightened system that could have been dictated to the citizens 
by a paternal despot. This is true even in England, where the 
nation was already beginning to find means of combined legal 
action; but how much more in France, where there was no national 
action at all, where the privileges of this and that town were 
the only tertium quid besides utter tyranny and utter anarchy. 
The City of Paris had incomparably less real independence than 
the City of London; therefore it was incomparably more violent 
and revolutionary. Paris was exactly the same in all ages; but 
even the worst excesses of butchers and “ flayers” at least show 
some life, some consciousness of political existence. The most 
brutal Burgundian sedition was better—better in the long run, 
at least—than the dead level of passive subjection. 

We must give a few specimens of the sort of civic legislation 
of which the book is full, as regards both natives and foreigners. 
There are different provisions for Lorrainers, Danes, Norwegians, 
men of Amiens, Nesle, and Corby, men of Cologne, and the 
“ Emperor's men” or merchants of the Hanse of Almaine. The 
Dane, as became his kindred blood, was well received, and the 
Norwegian almost equally so; the men of Picardy were not dis- 
couraged ; but the unlucky Lorrainers seem to have had an evil 
time of it. We will quote Mr. Riley’s analysis :— 

Arrived here [at London Bridge], and the drawbridge duly raised, they 
were for a certain time to lie moored off the Wharf (Rive); which not 
improbably was Queen-Hythe, the most important, in these times, of all the 
hythes or landing-places, to the West of London Bridge. Here they were 
to remain at their moorings two ebbs and a flood; during which period the 
merchants were to sell no part of their cargo, it being the duty of one of the 
Sheriffs and the King’s Chamberlain to board each vessel in the meantime, 
and to select tor the royal use such precious stones, massive plate of gold or 
silver (called “ Work of Solomon”), tapestry of Constantinople, or other 
valuable articles, as they might think proper; the price thereof being duly 
assessed by lawful me ts of London, and credit given until a fortnight’s 


end. 

The two ebbs and a flood expired, and the officials having duly made their 
purchases or declined to do so, the wine-ship was allowed to lie alongside the 
wharf, the tuns of wine being disposed of under certain regulations, appa- 
rently meant as a precaution against picking and choosing, to such hant: 
as might present themselves as customers, those of London having the 
priority, and those of Winchester coming next. ‘The first night after his 
arrival in the City, no Lorrainer was allowed to go “to market or to fair,” 
for any p of traflic, beyond four specified points, which seem to have 
been Stratford-le-Bow, Stamford Hill, Knightsbridge, and Blackheath. 

* * * * * 


If, however, on the other hand, the Lorrainer thought ee to carry his 


wares and lug, beyond those limits, and to “take hostel” within the 
City, it was the duty of the Sheriff to visit him at his lodging, and exact 
Scavage on his goods: the merchant being bound to wait three days for the 
Sheriff’s attendance, and, during that interval, not allowed even to unpack 
his goods. Unless prevented by contrary winds, sickness, or debt, the Lor- 
rainer, in common with most other foreigners in these times, was bound to 
leave London by the end of forty days; and during his stay there were 
certain articles,—woolfels, lambskins, fresh leather, and unwrought wool in 
the number,—which he was absolutely forbidden to purchase under pain of 
forfeiture to the Sheriff. Three live pigs was all he was allowed to buy for 
his own consumption, at sea, probably; and if he dared to violate so im- 
portant a regulation, upon outery being raised thereon, he was to be brought 
up for judgment in the Court of Hustings forthwith. 


On the other hand, it must be remembered that the civic 


_ authorities had sometimes real danger to guard against on the 


part of the strangers. Here are some very evil practices on 
the part of the “merchants of Almaine,” a class far more 
favoured than the Lorrainers :— 

In the 27th year of the same reign [ Edward III. ]} we find a somewhat serious 
br brought against these “ Merchants of Almaine ;” to what extent it was 
= ied, we have no means of forming aconclusion. The King had recently, 

y precept, commanded the Sheriffs of London that they uld allow no 
money, of diver in to be coh 


spurious coin to be brought into the City. In spite, however, of this prohi- 
tition; it had come to the royal ears “that couia merchants of Almaine, 
resident in the City, and dwelling in houses by the water-side and elsewhere, 
had,—* under colour of certain liberties and acquittances,” unto them by the 
King and his progenitors granted, harboured certain strange merchants, with 
fardels and divers packages of goods, both in the night and, clandestinely, by 
day. Even more than this, the Teutonies had been in the habit (sepius) of 
avowing such goods as their own, and, in virtue of their privileges, openin 
them out and selling them without any Scavage, or examination, on part 
the Sheriffs; thereby not only defrauding the revenue of its customs, but 
affording an opportunity for the concealment and circulation of bad money. 
The merchants are, therefore, strictly enjoined in future to avow (or colour) 
no wares but their own; and on no account to receive any such into their 
ion, or to open out any such fardels without the Sheriffs duly having 
view and making scrutiny thereof. 


Among natives we find the Weavers mainly, it 
would seem, from Flemish colonists—treated as an inferior and 
almost servile class. But we find their condition gradually im- 
proved as time goeson. The ill-treatment was by no means 
confined to London, but seems to have been usual in all the 
English towns :— 

In reference to Weavers of mye that no 
weaver or fuller might ond the precincts of the city for the purposes 
of traffic; and that ee we to sell their cloths to the traders of Me ci 
only. If any weaver or fuller, “for enriching himself,” should be fi 

ing out of the city, the substantial men thereof were to take his chattels 
a into the city, and deal with them as forfeited. If cloth was sold by 
them to an seder not belonging to the city, such trader was to lose the 
cloth, and the weaver was liable to forfeiture of all his goods. No weaver or 
fuller was to buy the articles requisite for his trade until he had made satis- 
faction to the Sheriff for his proportion of the ferm, or rent, due to the King 
from his craft or Guild. No freeman was to be accused even by a weaver or 
a fuller; nor were such persons allowed to bear witness against a freeman. 
If a weaver became rich enough to be able to leave his craft, he was 
bound solemnly to forswear it, and to remove all looms from his house. This 
done, he might be admitted to the freedom of the city. 


At Marlborough, regulations of a similar nature appear to have prevailed. 
The weaver was to work for no one, except the substantial men of the town, 
nor was he to possess any property of his own to the value of one penny, 
beyond what pertained to the art of making cloth; except indeed to the 
amount of five ells of cloth, for clothing himself throughout the year. He 
was also bound to remove all looms from his house before adopting any other 
trade. At Oxford, the weaver was not allowed, under pain of forfeiture, to 
weave or full his own cloth without leave of the substantial men of the town. 
Upon death of a weaver, his wife was to marry none but a weaver, in case it 
should be her wish to follow her late husband’s craft. At Beverley, a locality 
famed for its textures during the Middle Ages, similar arbitrary and unrigh- 
teous usages prevailed. 

In short, the whole of Mr. Riley’s introduction may be read with 
great interest. The account of the “Iter” held in Edward II.’s 
time, the history o! the civic rights of the House of Fitzwalter, 
the description of the military forces of the city, are all very in- 
teresting subjects, and are treated at length. Mr. Riley illustrates 
matters of this sort excellently. We only wish his researches 
in the Guildhall had not led him to such a wearisome use of the 
cockneyism “ locality” for “ place.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Riley often makes slips, not mon- 
strous blunders, but errors which those thoroughly versed in 
general history would avoid, as soon as he gets beyond his im- 
mediate subject. In p. Ixxix. we get a “ Dauphin of France” in 
the person of Louis (afterwards King Louis VIII.) in the 
thirteenth century. This isa common mistake, and a mistake 
easily made, but it is one which nobody who carried a clear view 
of French history in his head would ever make for a moment. 
In p. Ix. Mr. Riley mentions the settlement of the Flemings 
under Henry I., in various districts— 

Cumberland and Pembrokeshire, for example ; Hoveden also mentions 

(s. a. 1111), the town of Rés, supposed to be Denbigh. 
This confusion is delightful to any one who has at all mastered 
the mysteries of Welsh geography. Koger of Hoveden says nothing 
about “the town of Rés,” which does not exist. His words are 
terra que nominatur Ros ”—i.e., Roos in Pembrokeshire—the 
name then probably including also the neighbouring hundred of 
Castlemartin. If so, it included a town of “ Denbigh ”—not, 
indeed, the one known to Englishmen as such, but the well-known 
watering-place of Tenby. Tenby and Denbigh are, in Welsh, 
the same word. There is one town so called in North Wales, 
and one in South; but Mr. Riley evidently did not know that 
«Ros ” was a district of Pembrokeshire, but mistook it for the 
town of Denbigh, in Denbighshire. 

Here is a curious instance of the way in which so many people, 
even when they know, cannot realize, the changes in political 
geography. Mr. Riley knows perfectly well that Lorraine was a 
fief of the Empire, although the Lorraine men (as well as those of 
Cologne) are dealt with distinctly from the ‘“ Emperor’s men” 
generally. He knows it perfectly well, yet he can write a note 
to point out an error of a French antiquary in these words :— 

wn poy | enough, M. Delpit, in p. lxxxii. of his Collection Générale, has 
quoted the first eight lines of this document as belonging to the Statutes of 
the Lorimers ; and has thereby missed the fact that it bears reference to our 
early commerce with his own country. ; 
Unless M. Delpit actually comes from Lorraine, we are at a 
loss to see what light is thrown on our early commerce with his 
country by regulations about natives even of Upper Lorraine. 
And is Mr. Riley quite sure that these Lorrainers did not come 
from Lower Lorraine or Brabant, which happily remains as ye 
unannexed to M. Delpit’s country? So, a little way on (p. li.), 
Mr. Riley seems to think that the national hatred to the Bren 
in Edward III.’s time would extend itself to the King’s sub- 
jects of Bourdeaux and La Reole. Mr. Riley knows well enough 


realm, or any 


that Bourdeaux was not a French city, but he does not realize it. 
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Once more, is Mr. Riley a Scotchman? If not, we might have been 
spared the following bit of clap-trap. William de Leyre, a former 
Sheriff, was amerced in Edward LI.’s “ Iter,” apparently for some 
breach of form in giving in his accounts. Mr. Riley comments:— 
The worthy ex-functionary’s clumsiness, which thus brcught upon him the 
indignation of the bench, may be excused, not improbably, on the score of 
old age, as the accounts he was then giving in were those of his Shrievalty 
some thirty years before. William de Leyre was a member of the Mystery 
of Pepperers, and Alderman of the Ward of Castle Baynard ; and the reader 
will be the less inclined, perhaps, to sympathize with him, when he learns— 
from other sources—that this man had once acted the gaoler to the heroic 
William Wallace; for it was in his house, situate in the Parish of All Saints, 
Fenchurch Street, that the patriot was confined, (22nd August, 1305,) the 
day and night before his barbarous execution at the Elms in Smithfield. 
Why should a scholar like Mr. Riley lend himself to this kind 
of talk? What would Mr. Riley have had the Alderman 
do? should he have refused to “act the gaoler” to so heroic 
a patriot? To take the perfectly accurate analogy of the 
great Edward’s late apologist, it would be about as likely 
that any English officer, magistrate, or other official in India 
should have refused to have anything to do with the arrest or 
detention of so heroic a patriot as Nana Sahib. Or would 
Mr. Riley think it wicked in any Scottish magistrate down 
to the seventeenth century that he strung up as many Highland 
freebooters as he could Jay his hands upon, in utter ignorance 
that a great writer some centuries alter would invest them 
with a romantic interest? William Wallace had far less to 
say for himself than the revolted natives in New Zealand 
have just now, but an English Governor would not have much 
mercy on any New Zealand chief who should go robbing and 
murdering through any English district, as William Wallace did 
through the northern districts of England. That William 
Wallace was a hero, and that William de Leyre sinned against 
all poetry and romance by acting as his gaoler, would indeed 
have been a new light to a London Alderman in the year 1305. 
These slips however do not detract from tke essential value of 
Mr. Riley’s book. It is altogether one of the best in the series. 


WORKS OF WILLIAM HOGARTH.* 


Ua any circumstances, a new edition of Hogarth’s works 
would be entitled to notice ; but the one before us has this 
additional claim, that it is an attempt to carry out what we have 
reason to believe was the aim of Hogarth’s life, even more than 
the attainment of wealth or fame as a painter. From the time 
when, to use the quaint words of his biographer, “the familiarity 
of the subject and the propriety of its execution made the 
‘Harlot’s Progress’ tasted by all ranks of people,” to the close 
of his career, with that queer medley of caricature and pathos in 
which he took his farewell of art, popularity in the true sense of 
the word seems to have been the goal towards which he directed 
all his efforts. To appeal to as wide an audience as possible, to 
be a great popular painter whose works should be in every one’s 
hands—in short, to be “tasted by all ranks of people—was the 
sition which we suspect it was Hoyarth’s ambition to achieve, 
pe more than to establish himself as a master, or to win the 
approbation of the critical few. For the opinion of the Jatter he 
eared little. As he said himself, the connoisseurs and he were 
always at war. Now and then, it is true, he tried what he, with 
a sneer, calls “ the great style of History Painting; but it was 
not to please them. He painted “The Good Samaritan” and 
“ Sigismunda” defiantly, to prove to the connoisseurs that he 
could beat them at their own weapons, and, having to his own 
satisfaction proved it, he ‘returned to the pursuit of his former 
dealings with the public at large.” The last words are his own, 
and they show clearly enough what his views were as to his 
rovince in art. What had he to do with the high-art folk ? 
e had tried their system at the Academy in St. Martin’s Lane, 
but he found St. Martin's Lane itself a far better school of 
design. The streets were his studio, and “ the public at large” 
furnished him with models, and appreciated the portraits he 
drew. His apprenticeship to Gamble, too, gave him facilities 
such as no mere painter could have for bringing Iris ideas to bear 
upon this public. Thus Hogarth settled down into a producer of 
prists rather than a painter, painting even his best pictures 
more as sketches or designs for his engravings than any- 
thing else, and selling them off by auction after they had 
served his purpose, much as a builder would sell off 
scaffolding poles when he had finished a house. To this 
desire for a wide popularity and an extended audience, as much 
as to the natural downrightness of the man, must be attributed 
the extreme simplicity of all his moral lessons and the directness 
of his satire. As Mr. Thackeray says, “ Not one of his tales but 
is as easy as Goody Two Shoes ; there is very little mistake about 
his satire: if he has to paint a man with his throat cut, he draws 
him with his head almost off.” But that public at large whose 
sympathy Hogarth coveted was not to be reached by any round- 
about method. There would have been little use in appealing to 
them through allegory or symbolism. Nothing short of a fine 
large print and words of two syllables would have effected the 
object lie had in view. Perhaps it is hard to help smiling when 
we read of his dishing up that uncommonly strong meat for 


* The Complete Works of William Hogarth. In a Series of 150 Steel 


Engravings from the Original Pictures, with an Introductory Essay by James 
Evora Letter-press by the Rev. J. Trusler and E. ‘iawn 


babes, “‘ The Progress of Cruelty,” on ‘“‘ wooden plates,” because 
he “ wished to diffuse the salutary example they contain as far ag 
possible, by putting them within the reach of the meanest pur- 
chaser.” Bit, after all, what better way could he have taken of 
preaching to possible Tom Neros than telling them bluntly that, 
if they began by torturing dogs, they would certainly end by 
being dissected at the College of Surgeons? It was quite in 
accordance with the popular notions of the time. They had no 
homeopathic mode of treatment for social disorders in those 
days—no reformatories or graduated scales of penal servitude, 
Their system was a simple one. They believed in black draught 
and actual cautery, and hanged freely. 

In his own day, Hogarth must have been successful to his 
heart’s content. If being pirated in every direction, seeing his 
works pasted on walls ad painted on tea-cups and fans and 
fire-screens—if being dramatized and made the subject of some 
of the very worst verses that have ever been written—could 
make a man happy, he must have been avery happy man. In 
our day he has met with a different kind of appreciation. His 
works cannot be said to be tasted by all ranks of people, nor are 
his dealings with the publie at large of that extended nature 
which was so great a source of pride tohim. But, on the other 
hand, the connoisseurs and he are no longer at war. They have 
not, it is true, as yet recognised the great merits of Sigismunda. 
In spite of the existence of that work of art, Correggio is still 
thought something of. But they have assigned to Hogerth just 
as high a place among English painters as if he had proved him- 
self a dangerous rival of the Italian masters. No doubt, if he 
could have known what it was to be, the verdict of posterity, as 
it is the fashion to call it, would have surprised and puzzled him 
a little. It would have struck him as rather strange that his 
claim to a high rank in the great style of history painting, even 
though backed up by Sigismurda, for which he refused to take 
less than five hundred pounds, was to be held not proven; while 
his position as a great painter was to be established by such pic- 
tures as “‘ Marriage & la Mode,” ‘ The Rake’s Progress,” and 
others, which he himself had sold at prices ranging from 
fifteen to thirty guineas. Of course it wopld have gratified 
him that these works should find such critics as Coleridge, 
Lamb, and Thackeray; but, if he was the man we take 
him to have been, it would have been a disappointment to him 
that they should not be more popular with the people for whom 
he intended them. What he would have liked, we suspect, 
would have been to be told that a set of *‘ Industry and Idleness” 
was to be the recognised ornament for the back-parlour of the 
small tradesman of posterity, and that cheap woodcuts of the 
“‘ Four Stages of Cruelty” were to be pinned to the walls of every 
cottage, along with the “ Prodigal Son” and “ Abraham and 
Isaac.” The day has gone by when pictures like Hogarth’s 
could gain this kind of popularity. The old-fashioned homely 
style of preaching is out of date. Even in children’s books we 
find no more Tommys and Harrys. The boy who always 
washed his face, went to school in good time, and succeeded in 
life, and the per contra boy, who tore his jacket and played truant 
and failed, have quite died out of juvenile literature, and the 
only persons who still cling to this inartificial mode of inculcating 
mena truths seem to be Mr. George Cruikshank and the Tempe- 
rance advocates. A more methodical treatment for social ailments 
is required. as society becomes more complicated. It is like the 
case of the village that has grown into a town. As long as it was 
a village, it was doctored by Lady Bountiful, and swallowed the 
boluses and mixtures of the Parson’s wife in perfect faith and 
contentment ; but, grown into a town, it must have a brace of 
M.D.’s, who give it tonics and tinctures, and call its old friend 
rheumatism neuralgia. Somewhat in this manner the salutary 
example contained in Hogarth’s works has ceased to be an element 
in their popularity. We have got a more efficient machinery for 
checking Tom Nero-like propensities than four plates filled with 
horrors. We have better ways of making Master Rakewell keep 
his rakishness within at any rate decent bounds than threatening 
him with the Bench and Bedlam; and if public opinion and Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell have not succeeded in altogether preventing 
the consequences of marriages 4 la mode, they have at least ex- 
pressed themselves so strongly as to render pictorial denuncia- 
tion unnecessary. But if we do not now set a high value on 
Hogarth’s worth as a moral teacher, it does not follow that we 
do him an injustice. It is, in fact, that he has done his work. 
He and his like are but the pioneers of social reform ; and, as 
Mr. Hannay says, in the essay which accompanies this edition, 
“We may honestly claim for Hogarth this much, that wherever 
there has been improvement, it has been improvement of a kind 
which he was Jabouring in his time to bring about.” 


In these days, it is on his excellence as a painter, his value as 
an illustrator of the life and manners of his time, and, above all, 
his wit and humour, that Hogarth’s popularity must depend. 
With regard to the first, he has scarcely ever had justice done to 
him. Perhaps it is the subjects he selected, and his manner of 
treating them, that have caused the merits of his pictures, as 
mere works of art, to be, to some extent, overlooked. But even 
if divested of the humour, wit, and pathos with which they teem, 
they would sti!l entitle Hogarth to something more than a re- 
spectable place among modern painters. As compositions, they 
are, as a general rule, admirable. Indeed, in one respect —in the 
management of a crowd—Hogarth may be almost said to be 
unrivalled. In painting a reat atseiblage of people, as in the 
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“March to Finchley,” “ Southwark Fair,” and the Tyburn scene 
in “ Industry and Idleness,” he never contents himself with a 
mere series of groups, or else an accumulation of heads with no 
more individuality than so many bullets cast in the same mould, 
He hus a wonderful knack of knitting together a mass of 
humanity. No figure ever appears to have been painted in for 
the sake of filling up a vacant space ; but each, although perfectly 
individualized, and in itself a distinct study, seems always to be 
a necessary part of the whole. To come to more technical, but 
to us not less important, merits, there is about all his works a 
genuineness in the execution that is very characteristic of the 
man. Any one who examines his original pictures will see that 
“honest Hogarth,” as Mr. Thackeray very properly calls him, 
scorned all ephemeral effects and dodges in colouring. His 
colouring is good, but it is also Jasting. While Reynolds's fade 
and Turner’s scale, “‘ Marriage 4 la Mode” and the “ March to 
Finchley” are as bright and fresh, to all appearance, as when 
they left the easel. Of course, for points of this sort, recourse 
must be had to the original paintings, and these are unfortunately 
not always accessible. Londoners, if they feel themselves equal 
to three or four separate journeys, have within their reach the 
“ Marriage 4 la Mode,” the ** March to Finchley,” the “ Rake’s 
Progress,” the Election Series, and one or two more, but his other 
works are so scattered that their whereabouts is quite a matter 
of research. Some, to be sure, may be accounted for by fire, 
which seems to follow Hogarth like a kind of fate. The originals 
of the “ Harlot’s Progress” were burned in 1755. At the burning 
of Covent Garden Theatre, a few years ago, four pictures which 
had never been engraved were destroyed; and the “‘ Rake’s Pro- 
gress,” in Sir John Soane’s Museum, narrowly escaped the same 
fate, two or three of the paintings being actually injured. Nor 
did it confine itself to his pictures, for if the old magazine which 
Nichols quotes is to be depended upon—on “ June 11, 1735, died 
Mrs. Hogarth, mother to the celebrated painter, of a fright from 
the fire which broke out in the house of Mrs. Calloway, who kept 
a brandy shop in Cecil-court, St. Martin’s-lane.” At the Man- 
chester Exhibition, a good number of original Hogarths were got 
together, and something of the same sort, but on a larger scale, 
might easily be done at the coming Exhibition of 1862. The 
National Gallery, Sir John Soane’s Museum, and the Foundling 
Hospital would no doubt lend their specimens; and if the scheme 
were properly published, a great many more would be obtained 
from the private galleries where they are now hidden, and a 
collection formed which would do justice before the world toa 

reat English painter, and one who, as far as an individual can 
Be, is a school of painting in himself. 

For all that is most characteristic in Hogarth, however, tole- 
rably well executed engravings are just as good as the original 
pictures, and this edition deserves at least this much praise. The 
plates are in general well executed, and have the merit of dis- 
tinctness—a quality very necessary in Hogarth’s pictures, where 
rare humour often lurks in minute inscriptions and odd trifles 
introduced as accessories. If not exactly within the reach of 
the meanest purchaser, as Hogarth himself would have wished, 
it is at least within the reach of the majority, for besides appear- 
ing in the form of the handsome volume before us, it is also in 
course of publication in numbers for the convenience of those 
who prefer to buy by instalments. The quantity of letterpress 
might perhaps have Leon reduced with advantage. We cannot 
see that a sort of moral novel, in the Tommy and Harry style, adds 
anything to “ Industry and Idleness,” though it certainly does 
a good deal to the bulk and weight of the book. This objection 
must not be considered to extend to Mr. Hannay’s thoughtful 
essay on “ Hogarth asa Satirist,” to which we have already re- 
ferred. With all that Mr. Hannay says about the tendency of 
Hogarth’s satire we altogether agree. If we were inclined to 
differ with him on any point, it would be upon his comparison of 
Hogarth as a satirist with Swift. Itis true they have a great 
many points in common. As he says, they are both “masters 
of a broad popular comedy,” and from their works, better 
than from any others, we can reproduce the outward life of the 
English during the early period of the Hanover dynasty. Swift’s 
“City Shower” is a thoroughly Hogarthian picture in verse ; 
and the Election entertainment looks like a pictorial version of 
some “excellent new song” out of Swift’s Miscellanies. But 
we think the resemblance ends here. While Swift, as a satirist, 
is savage, and Pope bitier, Hogarth is only earnest. True it is, 
that, as Mr. Thackeray says, a glimpse of pity for his rogues 
never seems to enter his mind, but that was because his mind 
Was quite convinced that they were rogues. He laid on the rod 
unsparingly, not because he took any pleasure in the operation, as 
Swift and Pope evidently did, but because he believed there was 
a child in danger of being spoiled. One of his best-known 
works, the “Distressed Poet,” is confessedly a working out of one 
of the popular ideas of his day—that of the starving poet scrib- 
bling desperately in his garret. It has even, as originally pub- 
lished, four lines of the Dunciad inscribed beneath it. But how 
different is Hogarth’s treatment of the subject from that of his 
contemporaries ! Swift would have slashed him from head to foot 
‘with savage cuts; Pope would have stabbed him through and 
through with his polished stiletto; but Hogarth tickles the poor 
bardling with his pencil. He has made him very miserable, 
certainly, as far as empty cupboard, ragged dressing-gown, un- 
paid milk scores, and unmanageable rhymes can doit, and never 
was drawn a more comically piteous face than he has given him. 
But what a number of gentle, tender touches are about 


the room! Hogarth must have had a sort of affection for that 
t, or he would never have given him a wife like the one that 
ooks up from mending the poor fellow’s only pair of breeches, 
and turns towards the milkwoman one of the very sweetest of 
“the beautiful female faces” that Coleridge speaks of. The 
squalling of the baby is perhaps not favourable to composition 
just now, but still a ragged poet and father may be fond of a 
baby. Even the cat nursing its kittens upon the coat has a 
something about it that makes the wretched t seem more 
like a home than the den Swift or Pope would Cove painted. 


PERRY’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.® 


M*. PERRY is right in assuming that we have no good 
history of the Church of England. The qualifications for 
writing one are not of a common kind, at least in their com- 
bination. It need not be said that the historian must be learned, 
fair, candid, fearless, with a high standard of judgment for men 
and principles, a sound power of discrimination, and a philo- 
sophical mind. These qualities, rare as they are, are the least 
of what is needed. He ought to be able to appreciate and enter 
into the widely opposite and antagonist tendencies which have 
marked the history of the English Church, and to do so with 
the sympathy derived from a profound understanding of their 
grounds and a respectful interest in their aims. He ought 
to be able to feel the strength of the case, and to share all 
that is not bad and base in the zeal of each party ; to reproduce 
in himself those elementary views of man’s position and pros- 
pects in the world which were clear and strong enough, how- 
ever one-sided and imperfect, to be the parents of great 
movements; to realize the principles, the moral axioms and 
moral limits, of the Puritan as well as of the Catholic, of the 
Latitudinarian as weli as of the Dogmatist. He ought to be a 
layman, in order to treat the subject with that freedom and that 
evenness of mind which are easy only to laymen. He ought to 
be a clergyman, in order to do justice to the difficulties and the 
prejudices, as well as to the feelings, spirit, and objects of a class of 
men who had a great office to discharge, peculiar in its functions 
and trials, and whose various modes of discharging it are a chief 
feature in a Church history. Besides this, English Church his- 
tory has the additional difficulty, that it fails in those broad 
characters of interest which are to be found elsewhere. Lnglish 
religious contests, English theological literature, have iittle mean- 
ing except to Englishmen. ‘Lhe grand, the universal, the 
romantic belong to movements like Luther's, totheological systems 
like Calvin's, to enterprises like that of the Jesuits, to persecu- 
tions like that of the Port-Koyalists, to preaching like that of 
Bossuet, to pastoral labours like those of Borromeo and Vincent 
de Paul. Compared with these, with which the civilized world 
has rung, our insular controversies seem petty—the vicissitudes 
of our party strife unimportant—our divinity narrow, frag- 
mentary, occasional—the influence of our system temporary and 
unaspiring. ‘The outside and superficial aspect of English 
Church history is, it must be confessed, rather a dry one. Yet 
no one who knows anything of England can believe that 
it is so really. The history of religion and of the Church 
of England is interwoven with the most important political 
and sovial history of modern times. The issue of our insular 
theological discussions is that the most busy and success- 
ful of races is more than ever deeply and solemnly interested 
in religion, and that the most widely cultivated of European 
societies is also the most religious. ‘here must be an account to 
be given of this, equal in interest to the interest of the pheno- 
menon itself. There must have been life, power, meaning, 
eventful truth, hidden under those agitations of religious opinion 
which—sometimes so uncouth, sometimes so blundering and pur- 
blind—have among us dealt with great principles under technical 
details and in clumsy forms of argument, aud so have seldom 
excited attention beyond our own shores. And we know that 
there has been all this. We know that in our desultory and 
ill-conceived theological treatises there are scattered about thought 
and eloquence, and a firm grasp of the reality of things, which 
hardly have their match elsewhere. Under the uninviting and 
homely appearance whieh the progress of English Church bistory 
presents, there has been really, in almost every period of it, 
the manly and earnest effort after religious truth and religious 
improvement. A history of which this can be said certainly 
need not be a dry one; but it needs an historian who can pene- 
trate beneath the shell of things, and can make us sympathize 
with his own perceptions of what is noble and high, aud of 
universal interest, when they are veiled under what is common- 
place and coarse. In addition to other qualifications, the writer 
of a good history of the Church of England ought to have this 
one. If all this is more than we can expect, it is a proof that the 
time has not come for such a history to be written. 

But previous histories may be improved upon, though we have 
still to wait for the history which we can imagine and might 
wish to see. Mr. Perry’s volume is such an improvement. He 

ses to write “the History of the Post-Reformation peried 
in sufficient detail to interest, and with fairness and a g? 
and this volame, eomprising the history of the English Church 


" ® The History of the Church of agland, from the Death of Elizabeth 
to the Present Time. By Rev. G. G. Perry, -» late Fellow and Tutor of 
Lincoln Oxford. London: Saunders 


G. G. MLA F 
In Three Volumes. Vol. 1. 


Otley. 1861. 
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from the death of Elizabeth to the eve of the Long Parliament, 


is the first instalment of his undertaking. And he has gone over 
a difficult and confused period, full of questions which are still 


exciting ones, and of points which try our candour, in a way 
which does credit to his sense of the historian’s duty. He has 
taken pains with his subject, and he has a competent command 
over the ordinary literature belonging to it; though he does not 
show signs of having gone very far beyond the ordinary literature, 
and is too much in the habit of quoting secondhand judgments from 
modern writers where he ought to have taken the pains to 
think out and justify one of his own. The opinion of Mr. 
Hallam, though not always beyond question, is always worth call- 
ing to mind; but the same importance cannot be claimed for those 
of Mr. Masson or Mr. Marsden, to whom Mr. Perry so fre- 
uently refers for confirmation in his foot-notes. In weighing 
the merits and demerits of the different actors in that time of 
strife, Mr. Perry does his best to be evenhanded. He writes 
as an English clergyman, and shows a natural pride in the 
English Church, and loyalty to her cause. But he makes no 
attempt to conceal the faults of those who were forward on her 
side, and he is at least as severe on the mistakes and severity of 
Bancroft and Laud as he is on the wrongheadedness of their 
opponents. He takes the common sense view, which most 
persons would accept now, of the folly and iniquity of the means 
adopted under the first Stuart kings to enforce conformity, and 
declines to admit any palliation for them drawn from the habits of 
the times or the character of their opponents. He is, above all 
things, careful not to incur the reproach of suppressing truth 
against the best of churchmen ; and it must be confessed that his 
book isa melancholy and almost unvaried recital of blunders and 
erimes on the part of the kings and bishops of the seventeenth 


century—the men to whom the modern Church of England owes | 


so much of its peculiar character. 


active religious thought. He wants, also, compactness and skill 
of arrangement in managing his complicated and often obscure 
subject. But he has put before us, in considerable detail, g 
picture of the outward appearance and course of things in the 
English Church during the time treated of; and both in the 
facts selected and the straightforward way in which they are 
treated, there is more to interest the general reader than in pre. 
vious attempts to deal popularly with this period of Church 
history. In his succeeding volumes Mr. Perry ought to pay 
more attention to his style. He sometimes mistakes slovenliness 
for ease and F ager his metaphors, phrases, and touches of iron 

are occasionally of that well-worn stamp which is characteristic 
of the mental indigence and necessities of third-rate oratory, but 
which a leisurely power of selection ought to exclude; and his 
sentences are sometimes obscure from faults of grammar. When 
we are told that King James was made, by his preachers, “to 
look small in the eyes of foreign nations”—that he had a “ pros. 
pect of the English throne looming in the distance’—that he 
‘had a finger in all the disputes in Europe”—that the Arminians 
“were in his bad books” —that Dr. Laifield, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was great in architecture”’—that no one will now 
“endorse unreservedly Peter Heylin’s invectives ;” and when 
we meet with “intensely” as a favourite word for the superla- 
tive degree—though we may recognise the expressions as serving 
us conveniently when we talk at our ease, we prefer not to meet 
them without special reason in a serious history. Mr. Perry 
should remember, too, that the figure of speech which consists 
in understating what we mean requires, in writing, a caution 


| 


to his work. Yet we may observe that they are not so difficult | 


now as they might have been a score of years‘'ago. Mr. Perry 


in its use which may not be so necessary in conversation, where 
we may eke out the weakness of words by the irony of our look 
or tone. In deseribing the protracted controversy between 


_ Whitgift and Cartwright, which ended in Whitgift, as Vice- 
The honesty and courage which Mr. Perry shows give value | 


Chancellor, depriving his antagonist of his professorship, Mr. 
Perry hardly does justice to Whitgift’s proceeding, by saying 
that “he appears to have taken a rather unfair advantage of 


reflects the ordinary way of judging of these things in our times. | his opponent.” When it is said that “ the party of Gomar and the 
We no longer find it so hard as it used to be found to see the | Calvinists would hardiy have been able to triumph so easily had 


faults of both sides, and to admit that they who were on our | 


side in principle were perhaps the most to blame in their way 
of maintaining their principles. We look for something more in 
an historical writer than this impartiality in acknowledging and 
describing the faults of parties. ‘They are for the most part on 
the surface, and are easily seen. There is 2 higher kind of impar- 
tiality, which consists in discerning and discriminating excellences, 
and in pronouncing between the claims of rival ones. In this 
less superficial part of the subject, Mr. Perry seems to us at 
fault, and leaves us unsatisfied. His reflections on the higher 
aspects and aims of both parties in the great strife are crude or 
commonplace. For that there were high aims on both sides, in 
the midst of all the miserable narrowmindedness and outrageous 
wrongdoing which comes to the surface—that both sides were 
fighting earnestly for great truths which it would have been most 
melancholy for English society to have missed, and which to all 
appearance it might have missed without the coarse and repulsive 
and unjustifiable championship which was the unhappy fashion 
of those times—is the impression which grows the more that | 
history is calmly and thoroughly explored. Ill as we could | 
afford to do without the Puritan stand for liberty, for personal 
convictions, for the sanctity and greatness of inward religion, as 
little should we have any reason to congratulate ourselves if the 
Puritan movement had had its way unchecked by a party oppo- 
sition which was in its methods scarcely distinguishable from the 
system of the contemporary Roman Catholic Governments and 
Church. ‘The religious party of which Laud was the repre- 
sentative—which, when in possession of power, used it so ill and 
so stupidly, and allied itself with almost the worst form of 
despotism ever seen in England—had a horizon of religious truth 
far wider and more hopeful than the Puritans; and if a larger 
and more generous theology than that of the best school of these 
Calvinistic teachers—larger and more generous in its connexion 
both with the belief of the whole Christian Church and with 
human experience and philosophy—has taken root in the English 
Church, it was the High Churchmen who understood its value | 
and planted it. Mr. Perry is perfectly aware of this, and keeps 
it before us; but he looks at it mostly from the outside, and does 
not show that he has penetrated very far into the real spirit and 
ideas of either Puritans or Churchmen. He raised our expecta- 
tions by stating in his preface that he had made “the attempt to 
review and present the substance of the principal works of divinity 
of the period.” Such a review, adequately executed, would be 
of the highest interest. But his attempt is a disappointing one. 
He confines himself mostly to the better-known divines of the 
Church, and seems scarcely acquainted with the Puritans except 
in their historians; and his criticism hardly goes much below 
external peculiarities, or takes hold of the deeper and more 
important characters of the writers whom he notices. He expa- 
tiates on the grotesque torturing of phrases which is the first 
thing to strike a reader of Andrewes’ sermons; but he does not 
add much to our knowledge of what there is underneath the 
strange form of composition, or what it was which gave his influ- 
ence and reputation to the leading Church preacher of his day. 
Mr. Perry seems to us to want versatility and power in deal- 
ing with characters, seizing what is vital and effective amid the 


confusion of ideas and systems, and tracing the transitions, 


County of Surrey. With Map 
Adam and 


it not been for the unfortunate quarrel between Prince Maurice, 
and the Pensionary Barneveldt and the learned Grotius,” the 
expression creates something of surprise, when we are told in 
the next sentence that it was a quarrel which led “to the judicial 
murder of Barneveldt and the imprisonment of Grotius.” 
There are so few persons who would controvert the statement 
that “a Roman Catholic layman who turns against his priest 
cannot be held to be acting in the spirit of the religion which he 
professes,” that we cannot help wondering that Mr. Perry should 
think it worth while to advance it. And it sounds odd to read, 
in his account of King James’s Treatise on the Lord’s Prayer, that 
besides some attacks on heretics, ““we have some amusing 
stories told to relieve the dryness of the subject.” These are 
indications of want of care in revisal and finish. Mr. Perry 
should also be on his guard against a tendency to repetition. 
And he should not allow the handsome printing of his book to 
be spoiled by too frequent and sometimes absurd misprints. 


BLACK’S GUIDE TO SURREY.* 


‘we returning summer has again brought Guide Book 
literature into prominence. Mr. Murray’s excellent red 
Hand-books go into new editions—even Mr. Walcott’s com- 

ilations find a sale among home touristy—and a host of pub- 
hows cater, with more or less judgment and success, to the 
supposed wants and tastes of the travelling public. We are of 
those who, without decrying foreign travel, believe*that there is 
much to be seen at home; so that we welcome with satisfaction 
the appearance of the new Guidebook to the County of Surrey, 
which we owe to Messrs. Black, of Edinburgh, in spite of the 
ground being so well preoccupied by the Murray series. We 
only wish that we could give the work more unqualified com- 
mendation. 

Of all the Home counties, as they are called, Surrey is the 
most attractive, as being the most varied in soil, character, and 
scenery. There are many Londoners who do not know a 
hundredth part of the natural beauties which lie within the 
radius of thirty miles south and south-west of Charing Cross. 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature in the county, considering 
its nearness to London, is the surprising extent of wild un- 
enclosed land contained within its limits. Not to speak of 
Banstead Downs on the south, or the Chobham Ridges on the 
west, there is a tract of woodlands or commons reaching nearly 


| from Richmond to Croydon ; and there is reason to think that 


most of the Surrey heaths will remain for ever uninclosed, or, at 
least, be only planted with timber, since the poverty of the soil 
would not repay the cost of cultivation. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the value of so much open and beautiful scenery within 
easy reach of our crowded capital. The chalk range of the North 
Downs, traversing the whole length of Surrey from Godstone on 
the east to the famous Hog’s Back and Farnham on the west, 
and the still more beautiful advanced rampart, so to say, of the 
Green-sand formation, culminating in Leith Hill, which overlooks 


* Black's Guide to the His 


, Antiquities, and Ti of the 


Charles Black. 186:. 
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the great Wealden valley, and bounds the county towards 
Sussex, will never cease to be the special delight and the type of 
lovely scenery to the untravelled Londoner. It is curious to 
observe, in the yearly exhibitions of pictures, how many more 
scraps of scenery Surrey affords our painters than any other of 
the Home counties. The beauty of the landscapes seen from 
Richmond Hill, Hind Head, and Box Hill is proverbial; and 
what English rivers are better known than the “ chalky Wey” 
and Spenser's “nousling Mole?” A better subject for a topo- 
graphical monograph this charming county it would be 
impossible to find. 
he editor of the work before us claims for it the distinctive 
merit of a clear and comprehensive plan, which shall be as con- 
venient to the tourist as it is useful in the way of reference to 
the resident. We cannot agree with him. Next to the strictly 
topographical arrangement which follows recognised districts, 
itical or natural, we have a weakness, in home guide-books, for 
that of the alphabet. Here we have a most arbitrary division 
of the county into five self-defined districts, in each of which: 
a town is taken as a presumed centre of small tours and ex- 
eursions which shall embrace the whole neighbourhood. Is 
it supposed that any one will ever “do” Surrey in this formal 
manner? Imagine a man devoting twenty-six days to a regular 
exploration of the county by so many “sub-routes,” radiating 
from Croydon, Reigate, Guildford, Chertsey, and Kingston, re- 
spectively! Itis strange that people do not see that a strict 
alphabetical arrangement of places, or else a topography with an 
ample index, is equally useful to the occasional traveller and to the 
resident. An alphabetical order and a trustworthy map make a 
good Guide-book, though in themselves they do not constitute a 
county history. Inthe case of the work before us, the map is 
comparatively useless. Its scale is only three-eighths of an inch 
toa mile; very few of the churches are marked upon it; and the 
roads are not so laid down as to be safe guides to the pedes- 
trian. For example, the village of Lingfield would appear from 
the map to have no roads at all approaching it. The illustrations, 
also, with which the volume is garnished, are both ill-chosen and 
ill-executed. 
The compiler begins with a very brief description of the physical 
eography of the county, chiefly borrowed from Dr. Mantell. 
Then ollows an historical summary, with sections on the general 
antiquities, the manufactures, the parochial, parliamentary, and 
ecclesiastical divisions of the county, besides statistical tables, and 
separate chapters on the suburban boroughs of Southwark and 
Lambeth. ‘These are far too sketchy to be of much use in the 
way of reference. After them come the five divisions noticed 
above, each with its sub-routes in order. The notices of particular 
places are in general not ill-written ; and it is decidedly a good 
feature to incorporate, as the compiler has done, some of the 
mere interesting archeological details which may be gathered 
from more formal county histories. It is another question 
whether the author's boast is a true one, that his little guidebook 
“embraces all that is valuable in the ponderous quartos of its 
redecessors, as well as the results of his own inquiries.” 
But, whatever may be said as to the antiquarian part of the work, 
the modern information, at least, is not always accurate. The 
compiler has not “ posted up” his facts to the last moment. We 
observe, for instance, that credit is not given to the authorities 
for throwing open the Dulwich Gallery to the public. The 
author mentions the late regulations about obtaining tickets of 
admission from certain London printsellers as though they were 
still in force. He is equally untrustworthy with respect to the 
resent owners or occupiers of seats, or the incumbents of bene- 
ces. For example, the present Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
still figures in these pages as the Rector of Limpsfield; and the 
Right Hon. H. Goulburn is supposed to be still alive, and the 
patron of the church at Brockham. Nor, again, does the com- 
iler seem to have known that the little church of Titsey has 
n rebuilt, so that the village can no longer be charged with 
sessing “one of the meanest ecclesiastical erections in Surrey.” 
We observe another inaccuracy in the account of Crowhurst, a 
village still in the same south-eastern part of the county. The 
words “east” and “ west” are transposed in describing its posi- 
tion as regards the two nearest railway stations. A monumental 
tablet of cast-iron in Crowhurst church is duly commemorated, but 
the author has neglected to mention that such memorials are not 
uncommon in the adjoining Weald of Kent and Sussex, which was 
the chief seat of iron manufacture in England before the great 
coal and iron fields of Staffordshire began to be worked. Then, 
again, the compiler halts in his Latin. We are told to believe 
that the famous Deepdene contains such a false concord as this 
among its votive inscriptions—* Fratri Optimus H. P.H. To 
the best of brothers, Henry Philip Hope.” The fact is, that 
Thomas Hope commemorated a rare act of generosity on the part 
of his brother by the inscription “ Fratri Optumo H. P. H.” 
These fifteen letters have been a strange stumbling-block to topo- 
geveew. Mr. Timbs, in his Picturesque Promenade round 
orking, his maiden work, age in 1823, spells the two 
words correctly, but omits the initials. Brayley’s History of 
‘Surrey gives “ Optimo,” an error followed in Murray's Hand- 
book, with the additional error of converting the initials into 
“H.7.H.;” while Black caps the chapter of blunders with a 
false concord. The Handbook of Dorking, published in 1855, 
alone avoids error by omitting the inscription altogether. The 


runs thus :—‘ M.S. Gulielmi Brown, pastori hujus ecclesia.” 
Once more, “ Incedis cineres—you walk upon the ashes of heroes,” 
is not exactly a correct quotation from Horace. Then to come 
down to English. We have often read of people dying “ seized of” 
such andsuchamanor. But our author boldly asserts of Croydon 
that—* After the Conquest the manor was seized by Lanfranc, 
Archbishop of Canterbury.” The style in which the text is 
written is perhaps generally less flowery than is usual in guide- 
books. Still there are many affectations. Queen Elizabeth, for 
instance, is almost invariably called “ Gloriana,” within commas ; 
and we notice some newly coined words, such as “‘ coolsome,” an 
epithet for a shady lane, which elsewhere recurs in the superla- 
tive, as “‘coolsomest.” In spite, however, of these blemishes, the 
book is really by no means unpleasant reading; and an immense 
amount of information is conveyed in a very condensed form. 
But it is much better when it is dealing with ordinary places 
than when it treats of the choice spots of the county. A ve 
fair account is given of Bletchingley, the rotten borough whic 
returned Lord Palmerston to the last unreformed Parliament ; 
and more is told of the “ four places on the hills ” (as the natives 
call the out-of-the-way wale villages of Warlingham, Wold- 
ingham, Chelsham, and Caterham), than is known to. most 
residents in the neighbourhood. But if we turn to such names 
as Wotton and Farnham we are disappointed. Not content with 
letting Aubrey and Evelyn tell us about the former in their own 
quaint way, the author goes at once to a higher though more 
recent authority. We read, “The mansion at Wotton (says 
Proverbial-Philosophy-Tupper) is a brick-built, large, and ir- 
regular pile ; has its terraced-out hill, temple, fountains, conser- 
vatories, woods, and waters; within are the average amount of 
ancient and artistic objects common to the many fine seats of 
Surrey; an earthen vase of gold coin formed (sic) within the 
manor, and some personal reliques of Sylvan Evelyn, may be par- 
ticularized.” We do not profess to understand the whole of this 
passage, icularly the clause about the earthen vase, but we 
suppose that it has some meaning. Once or twice the suspicion 
crossed our mind that perhaps this “ popular author,” as he is 
termed elsewhere, and the anonymous compiler of this guide- 
book, are one and the same person, At any rate there can be 
no doubt that the compiler thinks the author of Proverbial 
Philosophy the greatest contemporary celebrity of the county, 
for the only living name commemorated in the index is that of 
Mr. Martin Tupper, as having his residence at Albury. Here 
is a tawdry description of the Wotton Gardens :— 

The gardens are very beautiful, with a certain antique preciseness about 
them, which to us is very agreeable. Opposite the house rises an elevated 
mound, shaped into terraces, and richly clothed with turf; and at other 
points shimmer musical fountains and chiming falls. The walks are stored 
with goodly trees, noble evergreens, and many-coloured blossoms, and a 
bright stream flashes its silver among them, dimpling here and there into 
delicious pools. 

The account of Farnham is still less satisfactory. The author, 
who is generally careful enough to trace manorial descents, does 
not mention the very early date at which Farnham became the 
eg se. A of the see of Winchester. Indeed, he does not seem 
to know that the Castle was built by King Stephen's brother, 
Henry of Blois, not in his capacity of ‘a bold and turbulent 
baron,” but as Bishop of Winchester ; and he seems to imply that 
it “was made their place of residence” by the incumbents of 
that see when they rebuilt it, after its destruction by Henry IIT., 
as though for the first time. It is most important that the 
ec of Surrey should be reminded that Farnham has 

longed to the church of Winchester for more than a thousand 
years. It is rumoured that, at the next vacancy of the see, the 
manor is to be sold by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. But 
it will be a disgrace to the churchmen of Surrey and Hamp- 
shire if they allow this deeply interesting place to be alienated 
from the see, after a connexion with it which has lasted more 
than ten centuries. Such associations are far too precious to be 
lightly broken ; and we are quite sure that if Farnham Castle 
is suffered to pass into other hands, the time will come when it 
will be deeply but unavailingly regretted. The place itself is 
full of ecclesiastical interest, and is quite unsuitable, as it stands, 
for a lay occupant. If the estate and house are of necessity to 
be sold, it will surely be easy for so wealthy a diocese to purchase 
it, and to hold it in trust for the use of the bishop for the time being. 

The notice of Losely Hall, near Guildford—thanks, perhaps, 
to Mr. S. C. Hall—is considerably better. We looked to 
Compton, to see what the author ond of its very curious church. 
The account is borrowed from Brayley. Nothing is said of the 
curious library which formerly occupied the upper story of the 
chancel of this building; but the upper chapel itself is said to be 
now used as two pews. A worse or more inconvenient destina- 
tion could scarcely have been found for this almost unique 
arrangement. It will be seen that this Guidebook, though 
having good points, is very far from perfect. But it is not 
impossible that it may be improved in future editions to some- 
thing very much more satisfactory. 


SAVONAROLA® 


— orations and treatises of Savonarola have been diligently 
examined with the intention of approving or condemning 
any discoverable anticipations of Protestant tenets; but we can 


* La Storia di Girolamo Savonarola, e de’ suoi Tempi, narrata da Pas« 


English version is a gratuitous addition of the guidebook. Nor 
is it likely that a seventeenth century epitaph in Horley Church 


quale Villari, con Vaiuto di nuovi documenti. Firenze: Felice le Monnier, 
1861. 
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scarcely apprehend that his authority, in a polemical sphere, 
can anywhere recover or preserve a great amount of considera- 
tion in the present times. For he certainly displayed, as a 
doctrinal writer, much more of a meditative and imaginative 
than of a scrutinizing faculty; while, again, as an active oppo- 
nent of the existing powers of the Church, he was animated, 
no doubt, by generous impulses, but was little able to shape them 
into any regular or colourable plan of conduct, such as any frend 
of consistency or good principle could at a distance contemplate 
as exemplary. It is well that the theme should have been 
resigned by those who would either have held him up to scorn 
or reprobation, or sought to eanonize him as a martyr, and that 
his character should at last be presented as an ordinary subject 
for the estimation of human judgment and the sympathy of 
human fuallibility. It has been the more genially treated by 
Signor Villari, because, as a countryman and co-religionist of 
Savonarola’s, and familiar with the same principles of philo- 
sophy, he has been able to observe in a cool, but convincing 
manner, the very Roman Catholic character of some productions 
and expressions that have been misrepresented ; while, at the 
same time, not being anxious to dwell on points of this kind, he 
has concentrated our interest upon the conduct of the man in 
iven circumstances, and with reference to established principles. 
he research of a faithful biographer is apparent in the 
numerous and rare documents which have been collected and 
appended to the second volume, while there are signs of a clas- 
sical taste in the conciseness and relevancy of the excerpts em- 
bodied in the text—which, indeed, might easily have been ampli- 
fied from the materials that were at hand, so as to provide more 
amusement to ordinary readers. If there is one habit that we 
could especially desire in the professed historian, it would be 
that he should more often rise above the merely biographical 
oint of view; or, in other words, that, as he follows care- 
Fully the inward convictions and meee of his hero, he should 
also have more broadly considered the external tendencies of his 
course of action, with its relations both to the spirit of human 
laws and to that which will be the supreme law in worldly 
affuirs—the preservation of the commonweal from direct detri- 
ment or pernicious precedent. For Savonarola’s is one of those 
characters which it is well and easy for posterity to discuss with 
a philosophical or sentimental interest, but with whom contem- 
poraries and neighbours seem always driven, “ by fatal course 
annexed,” to deal on very stringent and material principles. We 
mean that, as there can scarcely be a greater criminal against 
heaven and human society than a lying prophet, so the presence 
of a self-imagined one, with whatever plausible indications of 
innocence or of holiness of manners, is a spectacle generally 
calculated to frighten human jurisprudence out of her pro- 
priety. And naturally; for if the illusions are ever so 
excusable in a moral view, the men are not a whit the 
less, in their civie and political relations, the most dangerous 
and pernicious that could be encountered ; since you cannot tell 
to what extent the judgment and conscience of the Fg may 
be unsettled and stultified by their pretensions. Mr. Carlyle, 
in treating of the Hero as Prophet, has in a manner striven to 
vindicate the honesty of even Mahomet’s claims to inspiration ; 
but his most eloquent and ingenious expositions of spiritual in- 
fluences would scarcely have saved the Arab revivalist, had the 
lutter fallen into the hands of even a moderate Christian bishop, 
from being handed over to the secular arm after a very meagre 
and summary examination. Put for Mahomet (though the 
transilion is 1 monstrous one) a well-nurtured Christian virgin, 
whose visions have been inimical to the temporal powers, and 
you will find her persecuted, by law_or against law, with the 
most unscrupulous determination. Follow the particulars of 
Jvan of Are’s trial, as far as you will, with pity and indignation ; 
but you must allow it to be all but inconceivable, as a moral pos- 
sibility, that her adversaries could have stopped short of her 
destruction, as they would thereby have admitted, in the face of 
superstitious Europe, that they themselves had been Seopdyou, 
obstinate resisters of PPovidence and inspiration, instead of having 
been resisters of the devil. : 
When the “ prophet ” of Florence falls into the hands of his 
enemies, Signor Villari examines with keen serutiny and proper 
human feeling the circumstances of fraud and cruelty by which 
the proceedings against him are accompanied. But he does not 
avow a thing which can ey fail to strike the reader—that 
Savonarola had made himself absolutely insupportable and im- 
esible to Alexander VI. as Pope of Rome, if even the Borgia 
ad been personally disposed to amend his evil life and adminis- 
tration. Savonarola had defied the pontifical censures, not oa 
any grounds of law or order, but on Fagen of private convic- 
tion and illumination which seemed to make all government 
invalid. He had not made a stand on the ecclesiastical rights of 
the people, like an Independent, nor on the controlling sanctity 
of the secular power, like an old Ghibelline or a Tudor pre- 
latist, but on a vague right of insurrection; so that no power 
or party could consistently make common cause with him, but 
every element of impoteut and disorderly faction was power- 
fully attracted to his cause, which was that of anarchy and revo- 
lution en permanence. Then he had summoned the kings of 
Europe to hold a council and depose the Pope ; he had implicitly 
summoned Charles of France, with a “barbarian” army, to 
meddle in the proud Peninsula, “in the name of God omni- 
potent ;” and he had aggravated his personal offensiveness by an 


sm ae of which searcely a notion ean be formed from general 
escriptions. He had involved the Pope in a deadly struggle, in 
which even a milder antagonist would hardly have dared to par. 
don him. And the people of Florence, no less than the neigh- 
bouring potentates, had been brought to appreciate a State 
necessity, thongh by a different process. They had put their 
trust, not in the principles of Savonarola, but in a coarsely con. 
ceived opinion of his intereourse with the invisible powers ; and 
when he failed to confirm this by a miracle—which was demanded 
certainly under absurd conditions—his fellow citizens fell from him 
with astounding precipitation. The Roman Pontiff, like the wolf of 
Dante, had pursued his opponent with unremitting hostility and 
“ravenous hunger.” The Florentine democracy had been the same 
fierce and fickle leopard that the poet painted, whom the latter 
had at one time hoped to capture even with his girdle, to decorate 
himself with its bright-furred body, and by whose piercing talons 
he had in another moment feared to perish. In the crowd which 
Savonarola had governed, he was near being torn to pieces. Some 
of his assailants, after the sacking of the convent of San Marco, 
did not seruple to parody the most tremendous scenes in sacred 
history—‘‘ Prophesy who it is that smote thee ’—a trait of 
horrible levity, and followed by a coarser one which we omit; 
but there may be reason to suppose that Savonarola’s mode of 
preaching had contributed to render such things possitle. How- 
ever, the proceedings against him by the popular magistrates, 
and afterwards by the Pope’s Commissioners, manifested, 
in their very enormity, some dread of public opinion and 
some touches of equivocating serupulosity. The amount of 
torture to which he was subjected was dissembled ; the minutes 
of some of his depositions were garbled (though so as to re- 
tain much characteristic matter), and a more apocryphal report 
of some of them, which had been drawn up for public cir. 
culation, was suppressed when the figment had proved too 
clumsy. And he was not ultimately burned alive, as may be 
supposed from some careless notices, but after hanging. And 
let us not exaggerate the tyranny of the Papal commissaries 
because the idea of torture in any ease is repugnant to modern 
feelings of humanity. ‘The “rope” was then an established, and 
passed for a necessary, expedient in judicial processes. Nor was 
the infliction a very severe one in itself, though it was often 
made so by violent and continuous repetitions. But it is 
admitted that there was no little quibbling and mysterious 
language in Savonarola’s depositions, at least on the subject of 
his prophetic powers, which may have drawn the inquisitors 
into a rigour such as they did not at first contemplate. And 
when we see how they wormed out of him the gradual process 
by which the commentator on prophecy had become the original 
seer, and the visions of the estedivte had confirmed the visions 
of the prompter, we can scarcely resist the intolerant wish that 
some more modern illuminati, the founders of widespread 
schools, had been subjected to a little pressure of the same 
nature. 
We must further own that we do not see that substantial 
worth in Savonarola’s ideas, nor that solid strength in his intel- 
lect, which his biographer thinks he discovers. He is not a man 
directly fitted to correct the ideas of his contemporaries or add 
to their stores of wisdom, but much rather to intensify publie 
errors, by force of imagination and susceptibility, till he has un- 
wittingly prepared the hypothesis for its reductio ad absurdum 
—as in the fire-trial. Nor does he always lead the faith of 
others ; but his notions gain strength and extravagance as they 
are favourably listened to, either by the crowds out of doors, or 
the most simple-minded of his own fraternity. So that Po 
Alexander fairly said of him, that he was “ sped” by the ‘ wind 
of the Florentines—the most credulous of mankind”—who con- 
sulted him as a “ Delphic oracie,” and favoured in him ‘a mon- 
strous idol.” He had no strength in his intelligence to resist 
the influences of the age upon a nature of morbid sensitiveness ; 
for he was exactly the false prophet that comes with wars 
and rumours of wars, and that is made and moulded by 
them, inasmuch as he sees no principle of goodness in 
things evil. When he is surrounded by discord and faction, 
eorrupt manners in high places and decay in the faith of 
the upper classes, then he thinks, like most of the vulgar, 
that Nature and Humanity are given over to the evil one, an 
ean only be rescued—the one by praying for miracles and avatars, 
the other by the unmanliness of a Muse-quelling and Hymen- 
troubling asceticism; and so he becomes the leader of the public 
nic, because he represents it by the most dismal wailing. 
avonarola’s boldness—for he very often is bold—is roainly 
qresnnee on unwarrantable desperation. He becomes a recluse, 
cause there is no hope for citizens among the “ wicked Italian 
;” and so, because thereis nohope forthe ruler of his Church, 

e sets up the principles of anarchy. How the present biographer 
should associate the man’s name with Columbus and Leibnitz, 
and make him out a precursor of the Renaissance and of the 
modern civilization which works and hopes for and through the 
vast future of the race, is inconceivable to us. 

Still more questionable is the judgment which claims him as & 
champion of liberty, because, forsooth, he disputed the infalli- 
bility, in judicial matters, of the Pope at Rome, while he himself 
was setting up at Florence a kind of Caliphate. Perhaps it may 
be said that his irregular dictatorial powers were indispensable, 
for the nonce, in that turbulent and mutable municipality. Popes 


arrogance and levity in the language of his discourses from the 


and dukes, and the Holy Roman Empire, and even the red-cap 
goddess went soon out of fashion there, and nothing 
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could be tried, except a prophet and commander of the faithful with | and its preparation for smoking gives employment to large 
the machinery of a limited republic. But the friar’s power and | numbers of the people. The ag oy oe for cleanliness and 
influence, we apprehend, were growing Italian, and even Euro- | decency with which this nation has been in recent accounts 
pean, had not hemp arrested them. And what can be said of | credited seems to have been exaggerated; and if the offensive 
that weak and violent temper in his levislation which confounded | sights and odours common in China are absent, the Japanese still 
all moral and religious rules with civil law, and pretended to en- | fall very far short of English ideas of propriety. Even their notion 
foree purity and gravity of behaviour, in the slightest details, by | of personal cleanliness is incomplete. Like the Dutch, they sweep 
penal enactments or official censures ? and clean their houses and the sides of their streets ; and they even 


On the subjective character of Sayonarola our author writes | g° 4 step beyond this, and indulge in frequent bodily ablutions. 
‘he public bath is a great institution in the land, and a very de- 


both honestly and naturally, and we would not grudge him any a Pal ; ‘te 
success as his apologist. But on the merits and tendencies of moralizing one, no distinction of sex being observed in its enjoy- 
the public man, he is drawn by his sympathies into views which | ment. But their clothes are worn for months without being 
are strange and almost unintelligible. After showing that washed. A warm bath seems to be, with many of the lower 
Savonarola had next to nothing in common with the leaders of | Classes, an economical provision for saving the trouble and incon- 
the Protestant Reformation, he concludes :— venience of washing their clothing. The picture which the 
He ent Bishop draws of Japanese morals is very dark. From the highest 
paced ; much | to the lowest, the most unbridled licentiousness reigns. Even 


more remote. He was the first in his age to direct humanity towards that d ‘sh 
goal which we have not yet reached at the present day, but towards which we the Buddhist priests are universally looked upon as violating the 
are impelled with redoubled force. He studied to bring reason and faith, | VOWS of celibacy. Nor is the slightest attempt made to preserve 


religion and liberty, into harmony. His work connects itself with the Council | any appearance of exterior decency. The Protestant missionaries, 
of Constance, with Dante Alighieri, and Arnold of Brescia, initiating that | on their first arrival, were open y beset by parents anxious to 
Catholic reformation which has been the perpetual desire of the great | ¢ain a temporary settlement for their daughters under the pro- 


Italians. 4 
And when this reformation, which has already become a universal convie- | tection of the strangers; and the notion of the moral purity of 


tion, shall have penetrated also into the reality of facts, then will Christianity | their visitors was scouted as something preposterous, 


receive in the world its full and true development; and Italy will stand anew 

at the head of a renewed civilization. Then, perhaps, will his life and cha- 

sarod be better comprehended, who for this cause endured a glorious mar- 
raom. 

Vague anticipations, and perhaps inconsistent, but we shall not 
now dwell on them. The French biographer of Savonarola, M. 
Perrens, whose work was noticed in these columns in August, 
1857, is gently reprimanded by Signor Villari for not having 
formed a decided opinion about his hero, for acquiescing too 
readily in the inconsistencies imputed to him, and for citing with 
apparent approbation, a verdict on his character from Rudelbach, 
which is at variance with his own statements. The Italian 
author's own judgment of Savonarola is certainly decided enough 
(though gradually and cautiously brought before the reader), 
but we doubt whether it is founded on more correct principles. 
However, the valuable documents brought to light Signor 
Villari, including several variations of the minutes of the trials, 
and some private and state letters of the highest interest, give 
the work a claim on public attention which will be effectually 
recommended by the agreeable style and the fulness and vivid- 
ness of the narrative. 


TEN WEEKS IN JAPAN.* 


HE conclusions of the Bishop of Victoria on the subject of 
- Japan are entitled to more weight than most which are 
founded on the experience of a few weeks. In writing of that 
country, he has the advantage of an intimate knowledge of 
Chinese character and manners. The presence in both nations 
of Buddhism—the presence in both of a Vigh degree of civilization 
of a certain kind—the perfection in the ornamental arts attained 
by both—these and other features, coupled with the fact that 
limited access to the one Empire has been the sequel of an 
extension of European privileges in the other—encourage the 
popular notion that there is a close analogy between these two 
races of the far East. Bishop Smith draws attention to several 
marked dissimilarities. He does not find in Japan the same 
insincere and heartless scepticism in religion which prevails in 
China. Liberty of conscience seems to be the national policy ; 
and only when the institutions of the country are endangered and 
its political fears aroused does the Government of Japan abandon 
its line of non-intervention with the religious belief of its subjects. 
There is not the same passion for gambling among the Japanese 
which is found among their continental neighbours. The position 
of the female sex is better in Japan than in China. Infanticide, 
which in some parts of China reduces by nearly one-half the 
proportion of female children among the poorer classes of the 
rustic population, does not extend to Japan. Wives hold a 
more independent and less secluded position in their husband's 
households. It is not unfrequent for them to assist their lords 
in the ordinary transactions of business or trade. But the greatest 
difference of all consists in the rigid social demarcation which 
prevails in Japan. The Chinese system of competitive examina- 
tion is quite unknown there; and no one by literary attainments 
can rise to eminence in the State. Each man’s social condition 
is irrevocably fixed by his birth, and the line which separates 
class from class is impassable and clearly defined. Heredita 
distinctions appear to operate with all the permanency, thoug 
without the cruelty, of the Brahminical system of Hindoo caste. 
Much of the Bishop's narrative materially qualifies statements 
which have been made by previous writerson Japan. Thunberg, 
a Swede, who drew, nearly a century ago, a very rosy picture of 
the native character, remarks on the absence of drunkenness: 
The Bishop does not know any portion of the East where he has 
witnessed so many cases of drunkenness and pauperism, or oftener 
seen running sores and cutaneous diseases on the persons of 
beggars. A specific fact upon which the Swede and the Bishop 
are at issue is the cultivation and consumption of tobacco. 
Nowhere at present is this plant more universally consumed ; 


* Ten Weeks in Japan. By George Smith, D.D., Bishop of Victoria 
1861, 


Passing from the social to the political aspect of Japan, the 
Bishop illustrates its present condition by comparing it to that of 
England in the times of our Plantagenet Princes. We should 
have thought a closer analogy might be found in the condition 
of medieval France. The great Daimios of Japan, with their vast 
territories and sovereign rights, resemble rather the Dukes of 
Burgundy and Brittany than the turbulent barons who possessed 
so much power in the reigns of our Edwards. The Government 
is a national confederacy of these vassal princes, with the supreme 
administrative power nominally vested in the Siogoon or Tycoon, 
but really arrogated by the Great Council of State. Itis not quite 
clear how these Councillors are appointed—whether as_ pure 
nominees of the Crown, or in deference to the ascertained wishes of 
the great Daimios. But they belong wholly to that privileged class. 
It was their known repugnance, and the opposition of the conser- 
vative party of Daimios in the Empire, which formed the real 
difficulty in nagetentng the British and American treaties. At 
present it would seem to be premature to speak of any other 

arty among them. But there are some whose cupidity ma 
induce them to support a liberal policy. But the peculiar diff 
culty in inserting the thin edge of the wedge of trade is this— 
that in Japan traders are viewed with much contempt. It is 
probably this feeling which leads them to underrate the impor- 
tance of commercial privileges, and to misunderstand the policy 
of European nations in seeking new outlets for trade, There is, 
moreover, no middle class whatever in the Empire. Between 
a haughty and exclusive aristocracy and the lowest classes of 
society a wide chasm exists, which has yet to be filled up by 
some enlightened and resolute Tycoon, who shall imitate the 
policy of our Edward IV., in fostering a middle class as a coun- 
terpoise to the power of the great barons. In the followin 
passage the Bishop of Victoria compares the government wi 
that of China :— 

While in China the theory of government is a bureaucracy—an adminis- 
tration carried on under an autocratic emperor, served by an aristocracy of 
literati, raised from the democracy by literary trial and competitive examina- 
tions, conducted without preference of birth, and in the total absence of 
hereditary caste—Japan, on the contrary, is ruled by an aristocracy of 264 
hereditary Daimios, or territorial lords of the soil, with a close oligarehy of 
inner councillors at their head, controlling the Secular Emperor, having their 
title to power grounded on the Pavteons of hereditary descent and caste, 
with all the wealth and prestige of the empire concentrated upon the capital 
as the metropolis and seat of power. A middle-class is i in 
such a system of society and government. 


The chief hold over the Daimios which the Emperor possesses 
consists in their compulsory residence at Yeddo during the half 
of each year, or, in the case of distant princes, every alternate 
year. Their families remain always in the capital as hostages 
for their loyalty, The relation which the Siogoon bears to the 
Mikado, or Spiritual Emperor, has grown out of circumstances 
similar to those which raised the Carlovingian dynasty to the 
throne. The Spiritual Emperor is a circumscribed within 
a circle of solemn trifles, while the Tycoon has usurped all political 
power. It is against the genius of the Japanese nation 
to extinguish fictions. They survive, with all the vitality shown 
by the congé d'élire in our own enlightened land. But the 
motive for their retention here and in the East differs. In Japan, 
they form an important element in the eyetem of mutual checks 
upon which the Government is conducted. An ambassador with 
a mission embarrassing to the Secular Emperor can be politely 
referred to the Spiritual, A refusal, which is substantially the 
act of the former, may be represented as proceeding from the 
latter. Great delay was caused in negotiating the American 
treaty by the pretended reference to the Spiritual Court and 
Capital. Perhaps the politicians of the West may borrow from 
the position of the Mikado a precedent of which to avail them- 
selves in solving the Italian question. Possibly M. de la Guer- 
roniére had him in view when he drew his celebrated sketch of 
the Pope in “ Rome and a garden.” The experiment of investin 
a spiritual potentate with the highest titular honcurs, while 
substantial power is lodged in other hands, is exhibited by the 
Japanese; and owing to the perfection of their machinery for 
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espionage, with more success than dualism generally meets. 

spionage is one of the most marked features in the Govern- 
ment. While it utterly destroys all mutual confidence, and does 
the greatest injury to the native charecter, it certainly achieves 
its object of keeping the Central Government aw courant of all 
that is going forward in even the extremities of the Empire. 
The Bishop gives an amusing account of his interview with 
the Governor of Nagasaki, who, in the presence of the official 
spies, was afraid to commit himself on any subject, however 
trivial and unimportant. Mr. Wemmick himself could not have 
been more mysterious. 

Japanese policy has been equally successful in another of its 
objects—the utter extermination of Christianity. Those who 
hold that persecution is an ineffectual engine, and serves only to 
disseminate that which it aims at suppressing, will find a com- 
plete refutation of their view in the history of the Jesuit missions 
in Japan. Their leaders were men of popular manners and the 

atest tact. ‘They were welcomed by the people, and counted 
influential princes among their followers. An embassy of 
Japanese nobles proceeded to Rome. At one time the whole 
mpire seemed on the point of becoming nominally Christian. 
But this fair promise was converted into one of the most signal 
reverses on record, partly through the divisions of the Roman 
Catholic Orders, and partly through the jealousies between the 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and Dutch. The Catholic priests were 
suspected, moreover, of intriguing against the Imperial dynasty, 
and of a design to place on the throne one of the vassal princes 
numbered among their proselytes. ‘The national sentiment of 
loyalty once aroused, converts were massacred and missionaries 
banished, having bequeathed, says the Bishop, to all succeeding 
enerations in the island the introduction of tobacco, a hatred of 
the Christian religion, a distrust of foreigners, and the long-con- 
=— seclusion of the Japanese nation from the rest of the 
world. 

In accounting for this result, the Bishop is not content with 
attributing it merely to political fears, which the growth of 
Christianity excited in the native mind. He thinks it would have 
been far otherwise if the Bible had been widely disseminated. 
‘** A free and open Bible,” he says, “is a necessary supplement 
to oralinstruction, and essential to the permanency of missionary 
results in any land.” In writing thus, he seems to us misled by 
his own theological bias. We cannot see that the distribution of 
the Bible would have disarmed political fears. On the contrary, 
there would be much in it calculated to arouse them. Apart 
from much in the Scriptures that would appear to the uninstructed 
Pagan dangerously subversive, there would be still more which 
would be simply unintelligible. He would find the preacher 
denouncing as unhallowed, states of life allowed in Scripture. He 
would hear him lay the greatest stress on duties as to which the 
sacred volume was silent, and, conversely, he would find the 
sacred volume prescribing what the preacher would not enforce. 
He would see a mere intellectual puzzle in the complicated scheme 
set forth by his new teacher; and this we can hardly imagine a 
condition favourable to conversion. That the Bible is a most 

werful engine in the work of evangelization no one 

oubts, or that there is a time and disposition of men’s 
minds when it can be employed by the missionary with the 
greatest effect. But whether it should in the first instance be 
put promipently forward may well admit of question. When 
the Bishop of Victoria asserts that, unless the Bible is put in the 
hands of the people, permanent results are not to be looked for 
in missionary work, he seems to us to forget the many Roman 
Catholic missions of whose system ‘a free and open Bible” 
forms no part, which have been successfully planted in different 
parts of the globe. His theory as to the failure of the Jesuits 
in Japan is hardly consistent with the much more probable 
account which he himself gives of the facts which led to that 
failure. Surely he cannot mean that any amount of Bible dis- 
tribution would have neutralized the bad effects occasioned by 
political intrigue, and the jealousy of commercial rivals. 


Whatever speculatiots may be entertained as to the past, the 
resent is no time, in the opinion of all competent judges, for distri- 
uting the Holy Scriptures among tae Japanese. , “‘ The heart of 
this people is hard—you must wait awhile,” was the reply of one 
of the most liberal Japanese statesmen to the American Consul- 
General, when he advocated the repeal of the edicts in force 
against Christianity. If the difficulties be great, there are some 
circumstances, on the other hand, favourable to the spread of 
the gospel. One result of the system of centralization has been 
to preserve a more than ordinary uniformity of spoken language 
through the country, The missionary is spared, therefore, the 
necessity of mastering, as in China, a great variety of colloquial 
dialects. The following fact is very curious:—There are at 
Yeddo a hundred families, descendants of a hundred native 
Christians, who renounced the faith and had their lives spared 
on condition that they and their posterity, in all time, should 
retain a knowledge of the abjured religion. They were to act 
in every age as a body of religious spies, and detect any latent 

erms of the hated creed. ‘ A strange but not impossible result 
it would be (remarks the Bishop) if, under a more favourable 
state of things, an instrumentality originally designed for the re- 
pression of the Christian faith should be converted, in the pro- 
vidence of the Almighty, into an agency for diffusing the Gospel 
through the Japanese Empire.” 


HISTORICAL NUMISMATICS.* 


Wwe insisted, in a previous article, on the significance of 
Numismatics as a minor branch of historical study, and 
on the comparative unimportance of the science of coins if 
pursued for any other ulterior motive. The Roman series, as 
continued by the Byzantine and its various offshoots, and com- 
mencing with the Consular or family coins of the Republic, 
affords, beyond all doubt, the most interesting and important 
scope for historical investigation and discovery. Some coins 
are, we may say, in themselves historical documents. The 
great mass, however, if taken separately, are not able to afford 
much profit or instruction. Thus it will be a wearisome task, 
and more fruitful of failure than success, to attempt to 
generalize or deduce illustration from any series which has not 
been rigorously classified and reduced to order. Such arrange- 
ment as this is a necessary aad unavoidable inconvenience, temper- 
trying, technical, and at times almost mechanical. It requires 
never-tiring patience and the most watchful care and accuracy. 
But let such classification be once thoroughly effected, and great 
will be the harvest of discovery to ensue. So comparatively easy 
will the process then become, that the discoveries may be almost 
said to make themselves, and will lie patent to the most average 
abilities. 

We have before us several works relating to the history of the 

man coinage at different periods. M. Cohen’s book on Con- 
sular Coins stands first in chronological order. This really 
valuable work supplies what had long been a desideratum in 
numismatic science, and is illustrated, moreover, with excellent 
plates. M. Cohen is one of the permanent staff at the Biblio- « 
théque, or National French Collection, and is well known for a 
most indefatigable Jabourer in this field of research. He is en- 
gaged, as a sequel to the preceding work, on the great task of 
the Imperial coinage of Rome—an undertaking of the highest 
interest and very considerable promise. Of this four volumes 
have already appeared, which carry us down to the death of 
Gallienus, and thus conclude what we may call the upper or 
classical portion of the Empire. ‘The coins of what is commonly 
termed the Lower Empire yet remain to be described—that is, 
the period between Constantine and Romulus Augustus. The 
Byzantine Empire is usually made to commence with the acces- 
sion of Anastasius. 

The historical numismatist will not fail to remark that a broad 
change and revolution is perceptible in the coinage during the 
reign of Gallienus. This resulted in a great degree from the 
confusion of a national bankruptcy, no less than an increasing 
tendency towards centralization throughout the Empire. At 
this period the local mints cease to issue copper, as the debase- 
ment and depreciation of the Denarius, or silver coin of the realm, 
manifestly discouraged any continuance of this metal. About 
the same time, the currency of the East, a continuation of the 
Seleucidan, Ptolemaic, and other Asiatic issues, merges like- 
wise into the Roman series, and becomes uniform therewith. 
Thus, from the reign of Gallienus to the death of Theodosius the 
Great, in A.D. 395, one coinage, and that the coinage of Rome, 
circulated almost exclusively over the then known world. 

M. Lenormant first observed that Zenobia, when holding the 
East under Imperial authority, had minted coins in Egypt of the 
reigning Emperor, Claudius Gothicus, but without mention of 
herself or her family thereon. It has been subsequently ascer- 
tained that numerous Latin coins of one characteristic fabric 
belonging to Gallienus, no less than Claudius Gothicus, are to 
be referred to the Palmyrene dynasty. Antioch may, with every 
probability, be considered as their place of mintage. We have 
thus direct evidence from an interesting class of records that 
the early Palmyrene princes considered themselves merely 
lieutenants of the Empire, and therefore no mention was made 
of any of them on their earlier coinage. They continued to adhere 
to this monetary principle until they came to an open rupture 
with the Empire and Aurelian. During, however, an intermediate 
period of neither peace nor war, Vabalathus, the son of Zenobia, 
arrogantly placed his portrait on the coin with that of Aurelian. 
After the rupture, Zenobia and her son appear alone on their 
coinage, without mention of Aurelian. e have entered at 
some length upon the coins of this family in order to explain by 
what means a judicious application of numismatics enables us to 
— the history of an interesting dynasty at an obscure 

riod. 

PWe are indebted to M. de Saulcy for the first comprehensive 
view of the Byzantine series. Considering the limited amount 
of accessible material at the time when he wrote, his work ma 

be regarded as a really wonderful tour de force, and as indi- 
cative of numismatic capacities of the highest order. M. de 


* Déscription des Monnaies de la République Romaine. Par Henry 
Cohen. Paris: Rollin. Londres: Curt. 1858. 

Déscription Historique des Monnaies frappées sous 0 Empire Romain. 
Par Henry Cohen. Paris: Rollin. Londres: Curt. En Quatre Vols. 1858- 
1860. 

Iconographie dune Collection Choisie de Cing Mille Médailles. Par J. 
Sabatier. Saint Pétersbourg: Bellizard et Cie. Yaris: Rollin, Londres 
Barthés et Lowel. i847. 

Essai de Classification des Suites Monetaires Byzantine. Par F. de 
Sauley. Metz: Lamort. 1836. 

The Handbook of Roman Numismatics. By Fred. W. Madden, of the 
British Museum, Hon, Secretary of the Numismatic Society. London: J. 


Russel Smith. 1861. 
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Saulcy is also well known for researches in other branches of the 
science. M. Sabatier has published a valuable and voluminous 
work, with a great number of coins engraved for the first 
time. From having to describe each specimen as it came to hand, 
and economizing thereby the time required for so laborious 
an undertaking, M. Sabatier has been obliged to sacrifice am 
jdea of rigorous arrangement in his plates. We understand, 
however, that this will be remedied in the second edition now in 

paration. Mr. Madden's little work owes its chief interest to 
the interval between Gallienus and Theodosius the Great, and em- 
bodies some of the newest results of inquiries on this period. Mr. 
Madden shows considerable zeal in the pursuit, and what he has 
done gives promise of a more comprehensive and detailed effort 
at some future period. 

Any one who will take the trouble of turning over M. Saba- 
tier’s plates, or consulting any public collection, will agree that 
after the introduction of Christianity, direct historical commemo- 
ration becomes less frequent on the coins. We refer to such 
legends and subjects as Rex Parthis datus, Judea devicta, and 
their analogues. Distinctive individual portraiture may be said 
also to show concurrent symptoms of decay. These characteristics 
become, with a few exceptions, intensified in the Byzantine series. 
For instance, can we for one moment suppose that so important 
an event as the reconquest of Candia, or Chandax, the ancient 
Crete, under Romanus II., would have been passed unnoticed on 
the coins of any Cesar of the first two centuries of our era? 
Thus does the coinage cease in a great measure from chronicling 
current history, after the first —_ appearance of the cross 
monograms under Constantine—affording us a kind of foretaste 
of the manner in which religious emblems and subjects would 
supersede everything else on the later Byzantine series. The 
tenacity, however, of the old Pagan institutions, long after the 
Empire had become virtually Christianized, is shown by the fact, 
recorded by Gibbon and Mr. Finlay, that not till the reign of 
Gratian was the title of Pontifex > wel discontinued by the 
Emperors. or the statue of Victory removed from the Roman 
Curia. Simultaneously with the decline of portraiture and 
historic commemoration, a new field, rich in result and interest, 
presents itself in the barbarous imitations of the current Roman 
coinage by the various Teutonic tribes who successively overran 
the Western Empire. We alluded in a previous article to this 
portion of the subject. 

As early as the reign of Constantius II. we have direct numis- 
matic pers Seer of the disturbed state of Gaul—the province most 
exposed to inroads from the Rhenish frontier. This state of 
things gradually advances until, under Honorius, Imperial coins 
of the Gallic mints no longer exist, unless we reckon those struck 
by a few contemporary usurpers in that country. In the reign 
of Anastasius, the coinage of the Teutonic tribes in Gaul and 
Spain first begins to bear distinctive indications of its own, con- 
sisting of single letters, monograms, or fragmentary names. 
M. Lenormant has undertaken the study of such coins from this 
point, and thrown the greatest light on the subject. During the 
interval between the reigns of Honorius and Anastasius, the 
Burgundians, Visigoths, Vandals, &c., were blindly copying 
current Roman types. To distinguish and classify the products 
of this period is a new and interesting task, in which, we believe, 
some progress is being made. 

There also remains much to be done in the Italian coinage of 
the Lombard period and its subsequent ramifications. Recent 
investigation has enabled us to distinguish a duplicate and parallel 
Byzantine series struck in the Italian provinces of the Eastern 

mpire. Ravenna, their capital since the reconquest of Belisarius, 
would be the chief place of mintage. Of Justinian there exists 
both the first coin of the Italian-Byzantine series, and the last 
coin of the Ostrogothic-Italian currency; while the earlier 
coinage of the Lombards is to be sought for among the barbarous 
imitations of the contemporaneous types. This Western 
Byzantine series is synchronous with the exarchate of Ravenna, 
and reaches to the reign of Leo the Isaurian. The Byzantine 
prototypes are reproduced throughout the Peninsula, no less by 
the Dukes of Benevento than the Norman ery | of Sicily 
and Naples. From the time, however, of Pepin and Charles the 
Great, the Carolingian system—essentially a silver currency— 
begins to spread beyond the Alps southwards. This, between 
774 and 1200, a.D., gradually supersedes the Byzantine influence 
upon the coinage, most traces of which finally my og with 
the first years of the Swabian dynasty in Southern Italy. 

If we turn for a moment to our own country before we con- 
clude, we shall find that the study of the debateable land between 
the late British or semi-Roman and early Anglo-Saxon coinages is 

lete with difficulties and uncertainty. No one should under- 
take this task unarmed with a very extended experience of the 
Continental Teutonic coinages and imitations of the same period. 
dn Gaul, Spain, Italy, and Africa, the first invaders and their 
Institutions are, as it were, absorbed into the old civilization, 
and become gradually Romanized. Then follows in each of these 
countries a second irruption and a new influx of conquerors— 
Teutonic in Gaul and Italy, Arabian in Spain and Africa. The 
tter provinces we may henceforward dismiss into the domain 
of Oriental and Medieval Numismatists. Returning to Gaul 
and Italy, we find the partial reabsorption of the Romanized 
element into Teutonism, clearly indicated by the already men- 
tioned substitution of silver, the old Germanic standard, for the 
gold currency of Rome. 


In England, however, the case is | 


different, and our chief difficulty will consist in reconciling, by 
the possible aid of coins, much that remains unsettled from the 
absence of better authorities. This Y rr of transition is very 
faintly indicated in the history of Britain, by the scanty and 
colourless narratives of our available authorities on this period. 
The British element, to all intents, disappears under a widely- 
diffused Roman colonization. Yet after the withdrawal, or, as 
we prefer calling it, spontaneous decay of the Roman power in 
this island, the British element revives under conditions of re- 
newed vitality, in a number of obscure struggles with successive 
Teutonic immigrations. 

It is remarkable that immediately after the extinction of 
Roman authority in this country, we observe a prevalence of the 
Germanic silver standard, combined with an almost total absence 
of Roman gold imitations. This evidence points to the suppo- 
sition that the remnants of Roman influence at that time 
already become considerably Germanized. Such an hypothesis, 
numismatically derived, stands at variance with the commonly 
received accounts of the Saxon invasion. The towns were 
evidently the stronghold of whatever then survived of Roman 
institutions and Roman civilization. The unconspicuous parttaken 
by these towns in the ensuing struggle would seem to corroborate 

e idea that long intercourse with the Saxons and a continuous 
influx of these and other Teutonic nations had already operated 
to a virtual amalgamation of the lingering Roman element with 
the Teutonic ; and this would unite the sympathies of the towns 
against the more uncivilized British population. Thus in England 
did Germanism readily enough engraft itself, as in every other 
instance, upon a Roman stock. In this country, however, the 
fusion of the two elements amounted nearly to a transformation, 
inasmuch as this change was more radically effected than else- 
where. Constant Teutonic immigration, greater geographical 
accessibility, and the comparative weakness of the Roman 
Government to act on the offensive in a province more remote, 
contributed severally to distinguish the case of England from 
that of Gaul and the rest of the Continental Imperial dominions. 
Here, the process of amalgamation between Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon Britain must have commenced much earlier than is cur- 
rently supposed, and seems to have been brought about ina 
more peaceable and natural course of events. 


THE LAST TRAVELS OF IDA PFEIFFER.* 


Re years ago, such feats in travelling as Madame Pfeiffer 
has since performed would have been thought utterly im- 
sible for unprotected females. At the mature age of forty- 
ve—an age at which most women would prefer the unadven- 
turous quiet of home life to the most exciting attractions 
of foreign travel — Madame Pfeiffer began the wanderings 
which have rendered her so famous. ‘The public has long 
been familiar with the records of her two journeys round the 
world, which were published in 1850 and 1856 respectively. 
In the present volume we have the account of Le last pacts 
tion to the Mauritius and Madagascar, in which last island 
she contracted the painful disease which, a year later, put an 
end to her life. The biography prefixed to these Last Travels 
is so interesting and characteristic that we are only inclined to 
quarrel with the compiler for not having supplied us with more 
ample details. From her earliest childhood, our heroine 
seems to have been remarkable for that firmness and energy of 
character which, in after life, stood her in such good stead. 
Born at Vienna in 1797, Ida was the third child of the wealthy 
merchant Reyer, and the only daughter in a family of seven. 
This circumstance may in part account for the decided predi- 
lection she early showed for boyish pursuits and amusements 
over the occupations of her own sex. In this irregular 
tendency—to the extent of allowing her to be dressed as a boy— 
her father, who though harsh in some respects, was also eccentric, 
humoured her to the time of his death, when Ida was ten years 
old. An attempt soon after made by her mother to dress her in 
more suitable garments was so vehemently resented by the 
young Amazon that it was feared she would become seriously ill 
if thwarted in her penchant for male attire. Nor was it till she 
was thirteen that she could be led to see the necessity of con- 
forming to popular notions in favour of women dressing accord- 
ing to their sex. During the French invasion of Austria under 
Napoleon, Ida, —- only twelve years old, took a deep interest 
in all the events of the war, reading the newspaper rly, and 
often tracing out on the map the relative positions of the two 
armies. Hating the French Emperor with an intense and 
passionate bitterness, she never scrupled to express her senti- 
ments even before the French officers who were quartered in her 
mother’s house. The following anecdote strikingly proves of 
what strong feelings she was capable when but a mere child :— 
It is related that Ida was compelled to be present at a review of his 
Schénbrunn. When the hated Emperor rode past, 
the girl turned her back, and received a box on the ear for her demonstrative- 
repeat t' ick. it was gained maneuvre, for when 
Emperor came ridi nck with hie littering. staff of marshals 
Miss Ida resolutely her eyes. 
Little more is told us of her early history, till we come to asad 


* The Last Travels of Ida Pfeiffer: inclusive of a Visit to Madagascar. 
With a Bi i of Lite. Translated 
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episode which was near bringing her life to a premature close. 
ough an old tale, and often told, the story in the present 
case has an interest peculiatly its own, both from the person 
to whom it relates, and still more from the apparent want 
of firmness, so alien from her usual character, that Madame 
Pfeiffer here exhibited. A Mr. T——, who for several years 
had acted as tutor to Ida and her brothers, and to whom 
she declared herself indebted for the change “from a wild 
hoydenish creature into a modest girl”—and, in short, for all 
the better and more feminine feelings to which she thence- 
forth became subject—fell in love with his wilful pupil. Her 
mother, however, though previously very partial to the young 
man, steadily refused to sanction his addresses. Her reasons 
for objecting to the match are not very clear, for though 
Mr. T—— had but a small salary of his own, Ida had been well 
poosiee for by her father. Though compelled to resign her 
ver, Ida for three years resolutely refused to entertain the pro- 
ween of any other suitor. At the end of this period. an acci- 
ental meeting with Mr. T—— produced such an effect upon 
her mind as to bring on a violent fever. After hovering for 
some time between life and death, the fever at last left her, and 
she rose from her sick bed unchanged in heart, but broken, it 
would seem, in spirit. The discomfort of her home, owing to the 
persecutions of her mother to induce her to marry, at length 
drew from her a promise to accept the next eligible suitor who 
cliered—provided he were of an advanced age. Accordingly, when, 
soon afterwards Dr. Pfeiffer—a man twenty-four years her senior 
—presented himself, she agreed to marry him, after first making 
him acquainted with-her previous attachment. Her old lover 
remained constant to the last, and, true to his word, never married. 
Her marriage with Dr. Pfeiffer, so far as her husband was con- 
cerned, seems to have been as happy as a union under such cir- 
cumstances could be. He treated her kindly, and though they 
shared a good deal of poverty together, she appears to have had 
no cause to regret the confidence she had placed in him. In 1842, 
having seen her two sons settled in life, Ralens Pfeiffer began 
her travels. These she continued, almost without intermission, 
up to the last year of her life, when the effects of the hardships 
she underwent in her last expedition forced her to pause, and in 
October, 1858, when she had just entered on her sixty-second 
year, brought her enterprising and eventful life toa close. In 
these her Last Travels, before starting for Madagascar, Madame 
Pfeiffer spent a short time in Holland. Her account of the 
places she there visited, though purposely short and imperfect, is 
always fresh and lively, and shows what a sensible and observant 
mind the writer possessed. At Haarlem she met with a curious 
custom, once prevalentall over Holland, but now peculiar to that 
town. Over the door of a house she noticed an oval disc, about 
a foot and a-half long, covered with thick silk, and ornamented 
with rich lace in ample folds. This indicated the recent birth of 
a baby. When a strip of paper projected over the disc, it 
showed that the new comer was a girl. The practice had its rise 
in old warlike times, when the rough soldiery respected the house 
where the sign was displayed. Again, at Zaandam, famous as 
the place where Peter the Great worked at shipbuilding, Madame 
Pfeiffer found another strange fashion, strictly confined to this 
village. Every house stands in a garden by itself, and has three 
doors. One of these doors is never used except on the three 
following occasions—1. When the bride and bridegroom go forth 
to be married; 2. When a child is taken to the font; and, 3. 
hen any of the family are carried to their last earthly resting 
place. 

On the 31st of August, 1856, after several delays, Madame 
Pfeiffer at last started on her journey to Madagascar, in an emi- 
grant vessel from Rotterdam, bound for the Cape. Arrived here, 
she set out again, almost immediately, for the Mauritius, in com- 

ny with a Mr. Lambert. This gentleman, having visited 
Waligaseer some two years before and made friends with the 
Queen, was now contemplating another expedition, in which he 
invited Madame Pfeiffer to be his companion. Accordingly, 
after a four months’ Sojourn in the Mauritius, where she formed 
a by no means favourable opinion of the European and Creole 
inhabitants, Madame Pfeiffer ultimately gained her object, and 
crossed over to Madagascar, landing at the harbour of Tama- 
tavé. Divided from the N.E. coast of Africa by the Mozam- 
bique Channel, Madagascar is the largest island in the world 
next to Borneo. Its area is about 10,000 geographical miles, 
: its population is variously estimated from 1} to 6 millions. 
at on this latter point there are no reliable statistics. 


The island contains woods of immense extent, far stretchin plains and 
valleys, many rivers and lakes, and great chains of mountains, whose summits 
rise from ten to twelve thousand feet, and even higher. The vegetation is 
exceedingly luxuriant, the climate very hot. The coasts, where there are 
thany swamps, are very unhealthy for E s, but the interior of the 
island is more salubrious. The chief productions are some 
and gums, sugar, tobacco, silk, maize, indigo, and spices. The forests yield 
the handsomest kinds of wood for buildings and furniture, and trees bearing 
almost every fruit of the torrid zone. Among the various descriptions of 
palms, the beautiful water-palm is frequently found. In the animal king- 
dom Madagascar also possesses some har species; for instance, the 
magnis, or half-ape, and the black parrot, besides much horned cattle, man: 
goats, sheep, and beautiful birds. The woods and savannahs swarm wit 
wild cattle and pigs, wild dogs and cats; but there are no dangerous animals 
beyond these. The snakes are innocuous, and there are ry few reptiles, 

e of them being pois the 


isonous, except the centipede, and little black 
ppd lives under and whose sting is said to be deadly; but 
this spider is seldom met In metallic substanots, too, this i is 


uliar balsams - 


said to be very wealthy, especially in iron and coal; but its mineral treasury 
have as yet been very little explored. : 


It is peopled by four distinct races—Kaffirs, Negroes, Arabs, 
and Malays, All are very indolent, superstitious, inquisitive, 
and unprincipled. The French are the only European natiog 
who have made any serious attempt to establish themselves jg 
the island, and they, at the time of Madame Pfeiffer’s visit, had 
been lately expelled by Queen Ranavola. This Queen, judgi 
by our author's statements, is the very incarnation o 
that is bad and bloodthirsty. On one occasion she is said to hayg 
massacred, in cold blood, 25,000 Seclares (a native race on the 

tern coast), after they had laid down their arms, and sold 
their wives and children as slaves, Hardly a day passes with. 
out her signing half-a-dozen death-warrants. er son, Prince 
Rakoto, is happily a complete contrast to his mother in character, 
and does his best to mitigate the ferocity of her rule. Asm 
be supposed, the state of the people is miserable in the extreme, 
Though not heavily taxed—a hundredweight of rice a-year being 
all that is directly required from them—the compulsory labour, 
and other similar exactions, make their condition a grievous 
bondage, and prevent their attending properly to their own work. 
Rice—which is sown twice in the year—is the plant chiefly cul. 
tivated in Madagascar. A month each time is allowed the people 
for this purpose, after which, whether it is finished or not, th 
are subject to be impressed for any work her Majesty’s officers 
may order. 


Under King Radama, who pete Queen Ranavola on thé 
throne, and cultivated the friendship of European nations, 
Christianity obtained a partial footing in the island, and the 
missionaries were allowed, to build schools and teach the Bible, 
But Ranavola, who detests everything European, has strictly 
forbidden any of her subjects to become Christians, and perse- 
cutes without mercy all who are suspected of being converts, 
Just before Madame Pfeiffer was banished the island, several 
poor wretches suffered death by the most barbarous tortures on 
this charge. With the exception of those few who have em. 
braced Christianity, the religious condition of the natives 
seems to be lower than that of any other nation in the world. 
“ Tneredible as it may appear,” says Madame Pfeiffer, “ the Hovas 
and Malagaseys have no religion at all—not the slightest idea 
of a God, of the immortality of the soul, or even of its existence.” 
The Queen is said to worship a few household idols, but relies 
much more on the verdicts of the Sikidy. The people may wor. 
ship anything they like—a tree, river, or rock—but a belief in 
Christ is strictly forbidden. The Sikidy oracle above alluded 
to is popular throughout Madagascar, but especially at Court. 
It consists in a certain number of beans and stones being mixed to- 
gether, and from the figures they form the learned in this art of 

ivination predict the favourable or unfavourable result of an 
undertaking. The Queen, whose cruelty seems only matched by 
her superstition, will not do the most trifling act without first con- 
sulting the Sikidy. Besides the more ordinary punishments 
to which her Majesty of Madagascar is wont to subject her 
victims—such as Gedling from a high rock, scalding to death, 
hewing in pieces, and sewing up in mats, with only the 
head protruding, and then a to rot alive—Madame 
Pfeiffer mentions one as horrible as it is, we believe, original. 
Gangs of four or five prisoners, with heavy irons round their 
necks and wrists, are fastened together by thick iron bars about 
eighteen inches long. They are then set at liberty, only carefully 
watched, to see that none of the irons are filed off. When one of 
the number dies, the head must be cut off to extricate the co 
but the dead man’s fetters are left to drag upon the survivors, t 
at last they can hardly move, and perish miserably under the heavy 
weight. Besides those who are thus deliberately put to death, 
numbers more come to an untimely end by the Tanguin, or poison- 
test. The poison, extracted from the kernel of a fruit as large 
as a peach (Tanguinea veneniflora), is spread upon three 
little pieces of skin, about an inch in size. These the accused 
has to swallow, and his hope of escape depends upon his bringing 
them up again, the skins uninjured. For this purpose he drinks 
quantities of rice-water, which causes the body to swell visibly 
and brings on violent vomitings. A few, by this means, get off 
in safety. But if the skins 1 at all injured, those who have 
escaped the poison are put to death insome other way. From 
the slave to the noble, any one against whom an accusation is 
brought must submit to this ordeal. When the offender has 
been condemned to the Tanguin by the Queen herself, the anti- 
dote of rice-water is not permitted. 


Madame Pfeiffer was ultimately expelled from Madageen 
after a five months’ residence in the island, together wi 
her friends, Mr. Lambert and a M. Laborde, in consequence 
of a conspiracy to dethrone the Queen in favour of Prince 
Rakoto, in which they took a leading part. However much we 
may sympathize with her humane wish to deliver the natives 
from the tyranny of such a monster as Queen Ranavola, W 
cannot be surprised that her Majesty should prefer the only) 
her throne to the honour of Madame Pfeiffer’s company. If the 
present volume cannot add much to Madame Piteifier’s long: 
established reputation as a bold and enterprising traveller, 
simple and unaffected style in which she relates her adventures 
in these her last travels will doubtless secure for the book 38 
wide a popularity as her former narratives have deservedly 
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Mr. Froude’s Discoveries in the Archives of Simancas. 
Spelling. Palmerston Bishops. 
The Rev. Dr, Campbell, the Last Defender of the Faith, 
North Devon in the Rain, 


Plato and Aristotle on the Rotation of the Earth, | Loving and Being Loved. 
Amari’s Mussulmans in Sicily. | Agony Point. 
Keith Johnston’s Atlases. The Golden 
Rural Life in Bengal. Our Social Bees. 
German Literature, 


CONTENTS OF No, 304, AUGUST 24, 1861:— 
The Queen’s Visit to Ireland. The Dissolution of the Hungarian Diet, 
The South Lancashire Election, | American Affairs, 
Cotton Supply. Amateur Parliaments. Patent Rights. 


German Amusements. The Surgeons and the Horse Guards. 
Sweden ani Norway. The Unjust Steward. 
The Interminable Little War. | The Registrar-General on Things in General. 
Military Gymnastics. Fifteenth Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy. 


Liber Custumarum, Works of William Hogarth. 
Perry’s History of the Church of England. Black’s Guide to Surrey. 
vonarola, Ten Weeks in Japan. 
Historical Numismatics, The Last Travels of Ida Pfeiffer. 


Iy consequence of numerous applications from persons desirous of completing their 
Sets of the Saturday Review, all the early Numbers have been reprinted; and the 
Publisher is now able to deliver oes copies of each number from the commence- 
ment, at 6d. each copy, unstamped, He is also prepared to supply entire volumes 


as under :— 
Ss, Od. 
» UL ee. 04. 19s, Od, 
o » 16s. 0d. 19s, 0d, 
» » 168. Od. 19s. Od, 
VIII. 168. Od, 198. Od. 
” IX. ” » 16s, Od, ” 19s, 0d. 
» 16s. Od, 19s. Od. 
168. Od. 19s, Od. 


Cases for Binding, price 2s, 
Reading Cases, to contain single copies, price 1s, 34. and 1s, 6d, 
Also, Pocket Reading Cases, price 2s, each, 


London: Published at 38, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th of AUGUST, 1861.° 


VOCALISTS, 
MADEMOISELLE TITIENS, 
A DAME RUDERSDORFF 
MADAME LEMM ENS SHERRINGTON, 
A 
MADEMOISELLE ADELINA PATTI. 
MADAME SAINTON DOLBY, and MISS PALMER, 


MR. SIMS REEVES, 


MR. MONTEM 7} el and | MR. SANTLEY, and 
SIGNOR GIUGLINL SIGNOR BELLETTL 


SoLo Pranorortg, MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 
ORGANIST, MR, STIMPSON. Conpuctor, MR, COSTA, 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 
MENDELSSOHN, 
"WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
“THURSDAY MORNING. 
HANDEL, 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
GRAND SERVICE IN D ... BERTHOVEN, 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT” 
TUESDAY EVENING—A MIscRLLANEOUs CONCERT, 
COMPRISIN 
OVERTURE .. (Siege of 
in 


‘(Der Freyschute} 
ELECTIONS “FROM OPERAS, &c. 
WEDN ESDAY EVEN 


THE CREATION 
THURSDAY EVENING— A A MIscELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
1 
. Un EB flat).. 
(Lorely) 


OVERTURE Tell) 
SELECTIONS FROM &e, 


_ SVERING. 
JUDAS MACCABEDS... 


PRICES OF ADMISSION TO THE 
Secured Places for the Morning Perfurmances, each 
Unsecured Piaces......... 
Secured for the Evening Perfurmances..... 
Unsecured P 8 
oa ‘all t he Performances, and any part of the Hall except the 
Orchestra, but without the privilege of a secured seat 65 
STRANGERS’ CoMMITT: 

This Committee will ballot for and seiect places for ‘parties (whether resident in Birming- 
ham or not) who cannot conv eniently ballot for their own places. 

Applications to the Strangers’ Committee may be made, either personally or by létter, to 
GEORGE WHATELEY, Esq., 41, Waterloo-street, Birmingham 

No app joation can he attended to unless it be accompanied ‘by a remittance of the full 
price of the places required, 


OVERTURE 
CONCERTO Pi 
Sean FINALE. 


Lope 
Visitors desirous of engaging Apartments the approach 
to make by etter, to Mr. urine the usic row, 


PECTAL RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS 
e en th the Lond d North-W: Great W 
into wi Lond W out estern, estern, Midland, 


Doors open at H f-pant ber 
forte, Mise Julia Woot Kin keholar, al A 
4 George and Sr. Wels. A 
Stalls, is, 6d. ; Boxes, 2s. 6.; Private Boxes, £1 1s. and 10s. 


COVENT GARDEN—EVERY EVE 
Co t B fF Solo 

mmence a ight rend 
Parepa, Mr. enade, 1s.; Amphitheatre 


Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 


MOLLE. | WHITTY will APPEAR at the THEATRE 
ROYAL, DUBLIN, om September 17th in PURITAN, on the isth in NORMA, 
and on the 10th fn the BARBIERE; with Titiens, Gluglint, Swift, Lemaire, Della Sedie, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—The 
SHOW, at SOUTH ag Powe 
ickets, 2s. 6d. each; on 6d. ; at the Gardens, the princi) 


and Music-sellers. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 


MANCHESTER MEETING, 4th to 11th September, 1861. 
REcEPTION RooM, THE PORTICO, MANCHESTER, 
any FAIRBAIRN, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., 


The objects of the Association :—“*To give a stronger impulse and more systematic 
direction to scientific inquiry: promote the intercourse of those science 


in diff t ts of th h empire with one another and with yin eed 
toobtevn more re xen neral attention to the objects of science and a of 
tages cf a public kind which impede its progress.” 

GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
September. AOpENING MEETING and PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, at 


trade Hall 
Thursday, 5th September. SOIR RE }, in the Free-trade Hall. 


Friday, 6th September.—EVENIN 
Saturday, 7th —SOl “in the Free-trade Hall. 


Monday, 9th September.—EVEN 
Tuesday, 10th September. OIREE (Field Naturaliste’ Society], in the Free-trade Hall. 
On Thursday, the 12th of September. —Important EXCURSIONS, 
Gentlemen agen of ype the meeting may make their choice of bein 
as life mem asa composition, subscribers, 


£10 
fee of £1, £1 annually, or associates for the meeting, p: 
me members on the yy as gentlemen; or iddiee’ tickets (trans- 
Room, 


ies 
Tn to } indies only) may by members, on pay: 
Life members receive gresaiiousiy the reports of the Association which may be pub- 


lished after the date of pay 
Annual subscribers Neonive  erihatienity the report of the Association for the year ot of 


their subscription, and for every following year of subscription without terms rxirt 
tes for the are entitled to the os of the meeting, at two-thi: the 
publication price. 
In order to fi t on ts a ang ig, it is desirable that application for 
tickets should be 4 
Reception Room furs the meeting; or the 
8 unds which the Association has to expen ie object consi 
pay mude by its members and assoviates, le that 
rom pou should be taken of: their number. 
cintes will be ived by the 
the afterwards, as well as 
subscriptions arrears of former by thet Local al ‘Treas : be 
applicat — omar made by letter 
Manchester: 


For information res) jing the local arran 
addressed to any of the Local Secretaries for the me eects’ at the Portico, 


R. D, DARBISHIRE, 
. RUSCOE, 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIE 


MEETING IN MANCHESTER, 
4ru TO SEPTEMBER, 1861, 


RAILWAY PASSES. 
Portico, Manchester, August, 1861. 


Tee Resoutive Committee have zed ies attending the meet Railway 
et Companies issue ntlemen an ies atten e mee’ m 
associates, PASSES entitling the bearer to 
for one fare, between the 2nd and 14th of September :— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway T=... 
and North- Western Compeny. 
, Sheftield, and Lincoln Railway Company. 

reat Northern Railway Company. 
orth-Eastern Railway Company. 
idland Railway Cu 7; 
Caledonian Railway 
Railway Co = pany Holy 

ty of Dublin Steam- Packet Com 
Belfast Steam-ship Com, — (to Liverpool). 
Glasgow and Liverpool al Mail Steam-Packet a 


cation for these passes must be tach (the sooner the better) to 
, A, Portico, oa stating the names of those who will use them; 
not yet members or associates, their full names and addresses, and the Je. class 


desired. 
a ial tiebete, have to be exchanged at the railway or packet office for the Com~- 
"spec R. D. 


ALFRED NEILD, 
| 
mane 


RAY SOCIETY 184), 
FOR THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the RAY SOCIETY will be held at BAN: 
pg! tie ah during the Meeting of the British Association, on FRIDAY, SEPTEMB 
hree 


BEWICK 8 HISTORY OF BIRDS-— FIRST EDITION. 
A COPY of the ABOVE SCARCE WORK for SALE, in Two ¥: 
git edges. —Apply by letter to E. R., care of Messrs. BENSON and 


| ON DON LIBRARY, No. 12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.— 
are year with Entrance Feet £8. Life Membership, £30. An additional 
supply of ks allowed at the rate of Five Volumes for £1 perannum, Catalogues, 7s. 
Ne and CHOICE BOOKS at MUDIKE’S LIBRARY.— 
nih the BEST NEW WORKS continue to be ADDED to this LIBRARY as they 


tion more than Srx THOUSAND VOLUMES, consisting 


hie f Work: t interest and 
3 ekinte of the Priadienl Works at present in Circulation, and on Sale, may be obtained on 
tion. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


CHEAP BOOKS wo MUDIE’S LIBRARY.— 


BLIC PRIVATE LIBRARIES are 
mended to obtain C. E. MUDIB’S of SURPLUS COPIES of BCENT WoRkS 
withdrawn from his Sin for Sal LE greatly 
anys u 8 
Essays and Reviews, Silas Marner, Mrs itesidence fi China, 


searches at Carth: Macauiay’s England, 
more than One Thousand ot other Works of the Past and Present 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, London, Manchester, and Sarteinataii. 


ROYAL SHIP HOTEL, DOVER—NOTICE TO 
he charges are moderate, 


room has been Suites of  petery 
be made to the Manage: he Harbour "Station 
Railway, shortly to be ‘he opened, is only ten yards distant from the 


full of the of for Places, Special Railway 


Beane J, 0, MASON, Chairman 


TO, TOURIS D TRAVELLERS. ~ PASSPORTS 


Agent (Successor to 


1861, 
3, Araba, 
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SCHOOL OF MINES. 
iC, Session, 1861-2, rs will commence on the 7 October, the following 
cour LECTURES and PRACTICAL DENONSTRATIONS will be given:— 
1, Chemistry—By A. W. HOFMANN, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 

2. Metallury: JOHN PERCY, M.A., F.R.S. 
$. Natural History—By T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S. 
> Mining WARINGTON M.A., F.R.S. 
echanics— BERT ILLIS, 
Physics—By J. TYNDALL 4 

Instruction in Drawing, by Mr. 
The Fee for Stud desi of b ing A iat ate Ce tnone oom, on entrance, or 
two annual payments of a, exclusive of the Labora 
Pupils are received in the Royal College of ‘Chemistry (the Laboratory of the dy ed 
of Dr. Hofmann, and in the 'y, under the direc- 
jon 
fA eed io. cone te Courses of Lectures are issued at £1 10s, and £3 each. 

fMfcers in the Queen’s Service, Her — 's Consuis, acting Mining Agents and 

may obtain Tickets at reduced pri 
Certificated sipocmastere, Port Teachers, and others engaged in Education, are also 
a 

ei. Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and others have 
so been establi 
oe i us and information, apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn- 


TRENHAM REEPKS, Registrar. 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE. 


LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER, 

Head Master—The Rev. ST. JOHN PARRY, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Editor of 
“ Terence,” in the Biblisthers Classica, 

Assistant CASTLEY, Esq,., B.. College, Combriden; W.A. 
ROUSE, Esq., B.A., Trinity College, Cam (who has special charge of the 
Mod ern Departme nt); with’a competent ie Tutors and Masters. 

Board, £50.—Tuition Fees, £16 16s. 
The COLLEGE RE-OPENED on TUESDAY, the 20th of AUGUST, 1861. Boarders 
received by the Rev, E. St, JoHN PaRRy, M.A., Head Master. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Rev, the anster, or to the Secretary. 


By Order of the Trustees, 
A. 8. FIELD, Secretary. 
C A N D VER 8 C "Oo O i. 
Visitor—The Lone pisgor of WINCHESTER. 
Wi e Rev. F. V. THORNTON. 


‘a 
Head-Master—The Rev. THOMAS ¢ (ate Master at Marlborough Coll.) 
BOYS are PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, for the Oxford and Cambridge Non- 
Members’ Examinations, and for Agricultural and Commercial Life. Two Scholarships 
of £15, tenable for one year, or, at the = Successful Candiaasen, 
to Marlborough College, are given every y ‘erms :—Head-Master’s house, £45 pe 
annum; Second Master’s honse, £26. The N SEXT BEGINS on SEPTEM BER ch. 
uriher apply to the Rev. THOMAS GwyNN, Candover School, Micheldever 
on, Han’ 


ORTH CHEAM SCHOOL, SURREY.— PUPILS 
ccessfully TRAINED tor WOOLWICH, the CIVIL SERVICE, ETON, RUGBY, 
and OXFORD, Principal—The Rev. ALFRED BARRETT, M.A 


OMPETITIVE AND MILITARY EXAMINATIONS.— 

CANDIDATES are thoroughly for the above, at Bromsgrove 

House, Croydon, 8., by ‘TONE, M.A.; for many years Professor, 
Examiner, and Cuapiain. in the late Military College, Addiseombe. 


MILITARY EDUCATION.— COMPETITORS for 
SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, or the STAFF COLLEGE, and Candidates for Direct 
Commissions or Staff Appointments, are are PREPARED in all the branches (compulso 
and optional) of their . ogrammes, at the Practical Military College, Sunbury, S. 
Apply for prospectuses, &c., to Captain LENDY. 


WOOLWICH, INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, DIRECT 


COMMISSIONS, &c.—Gentiemen preparing for Examination may obtain advice 
as to the course to be pursued, instruction by highly qualified masters, and every facility 
- study, in the house of A. D, SPRANGE, M.A., 12, Princes-square, Baysw ‘ater, W. 

t his est t have lified this year, two successful candidates for Wooiwich, 
at every for Direct and the highest in Modern Languages 
Tor two years at the India Civil Service Examination, 


FRANCE. —PRIVATE TUITION.—A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN, Graduate of Oxford, PREPARES PUPILS for the ARMY, NAVY 
CIVIL SERVICE, Public and Oxford Schools. Practical French and German, ’ Seaside 
residence. Terms from 100 Guineas per —_—. or by the month,—Address, Rev, M.A. 
Oxon, Maisc Maison Forget, Ste. Adresse Hav re, Fran 


Bish 44 Coteas Calcutt who has lately return India, PREPARES 
S for the “INDIA A and HOME RVICE EXAMINATIONS 
8. S., 25, Woburn-piace, Russell-square, 


A CAMBRIDGE FIRST-CLASSMAN (Head Master of a 


Grammar School), paving Two Gentlemen reading with him for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge respectively, can RECEIVE ONE MORE. Terms, £100. He has also room, for Two 


more youn ng pupils in school), ‘erms, £45. These terms include for both, first-rate 
Mathemati rench Masters rge house and ee. ne and fine bracing air. 
High references. Rev. M.A., BRASSINGTON' 'S LIBRARY, Kensington, W. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Classman of Oxford, living 

a beautiful and healthy southern county, within an easy distance of London, has 
VACANCI ES for TWO BOYS under Fourteen Years of age, whom he would educate with 
his own son. He would undertake to prepare them well for the Public Schools, &c. &c. 
Terms moderate. .—Address, Rev. E. H., care of Messrs. CAPLEN, No. 46, High-street, 
uthampton. 


BON N ON RHINE—Dr. PERRY to inform his 

friends that he has REMOVED to No. 10, POPP’ LEE, where, in a 
more convenient residence, he continues to INSTRUC UF rit PILLS in he various branches 
of study the subject of the ‘Examinations for Civil and Military Appointments, 


A IX-LA-CHAPELLE, GERMANY.—Miss MORRATH’S 
gomoon fur TWELVE PROTESTANT ENGLISH and GERMAN YOU us LADIES 

of good family; Finishing Education, with great advantages for Music. A Resident 
ee French lee onse large and well situated. ferences given and 
For prosp ‘to Messrs. HEINE and Co., 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C 


A LADY TO A Lay. —A GOVERNESS is SOUGHT 
for a PUPIL of Fifteen, who has much capacity and muc& acquirement; her 
verness should be a lady who has herself received an orderly and cultivating education. 

Principle, energy with gentleness, a genial temper, orderly and dutiful aims and habits, 

are the paaepenaeae requirements. Music and Drawi ing much valued, but not indis- 

peusable; German already sufficiently acquired. Frank communication is invited without 
Addressed, M., care of Messrs. HATCHARD and Co., 187, Piccadilly, London. 


AN EMINENT PROFESSOR OF MUSIC desires to 


receive an ARTICLED PUPIL to reside as one of the family in the house, situate 

in the best cet 5 of Kensington Park. Other studies might, if required, he pursued in 

th Establishment,—A. J. F., BODDINGTON’S LiIBRary, 
otting- 


MATHEMATICAL MASTER. — A MATHEMATICAL 


rannum, with board and joaging. w with 
ge, Hants. 


CoLon IAL NEWSPAPER AGENCY. 


MELBOURNE ARGU S— Monthly Summary, 7d. each, Post free, 
SYDNEY MORNING HERALD 9d. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ADVERTISER 
HOBART TOWN MERCURY » 8d. 
QUEENSLAND GUARDIAN 
Advertisements and Subscriptions received for every Colonial Newepaper. 
G. STREET, Colonial Newspaper Agency, 30, Cornhill, London. 


MONEY ADVAN CED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 


in either Service, Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on - 


fames’s, London, | 8.W. 


HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT and Residence for Invalids in 


Senior Physician—WM. MACLEOD, M.D., F.R.C. 
Junior Physician—THOMAS SCOTT, M.D., fe 
Fora full Genexintion of the place see a little work, entitled “ Ben Rhydding,” published 
by T. Neison and Sons, Paternoster-row, London, and Edin burgh.—For ‘Terms, » apply 
to the HOUSE STEWARD, Ben Rhydding, Otley, Yorkshire, 


HYPRoPAT HY .—THE BEULAH SPA HY DROPATHIG 
ESTABLISHMEN r Norwood, within twenty minutes’ walk of the 
Palace, is OPEN for the ERCEDTION of PATIENTS and VISITORS, The latter can on 
the advantage, if desired, of a private residence, Terms: bay poo from Three anda 
Guineas, Visitors from Two and a Half Guineas, acco g to accommodation required, 
Particnlars of Dr RITTERBAN DT, M.D., the Resident | IA 


HYDROPATHY —SUDI BROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
The UATE God on the premises, under Dr. direction, 


RR. ROYAL TURKISH BATH FOR LADIES.— 


The only one in London OPEN DAILY, the of 
decorum and completeness. Hours, Seven A.M. to Five P. M. NTLE 'S, daily, 
Seven a.M. to Nine P.M. rivate Baths, daily, from Five" Pr. M.—26, 
SQUARE, RUSSELL SQUARE, next door to the Hume for Gentlewomen. Cards by post 


y | ‘URKISH BATHS, Public and Private, under Medical 
120, CHANC ERY LANE (five doors from Fleet-street), 
Dr. RI Resident Physician Abe Beulah Spa Hydropathic Establishment, 
Upper Norwood, will attend consultations respectin, suitabilit; Turkish 
Bath to individual cases, 0 mdays, Wednesdays, an days, from Twelve to Three, 
‘ee, 5s, Consultation optional, 


(GREAT EASTERN FOR NEW YORK.—The a 
GREAT EASTERN will be despatched from LIVERPOOL for NEW YORK as 
TUESDAY, 0; 
TUESDaY, Octobe: 
Fares : Cabin passage, £20 to £28, eccording to - on Steerage, Seven Gui. 
and upwards. Freight on moderate terms.—For further particulars ‘a ply to i” is 
pt LXON, 9, Rumford-place, Liverpool; PRITCHARD and MONNERON,4, Rue Kossini, Paris; 
EYMOU R, PEACOCK, and Co., 116, Fenchurch-street ; or to the’ Great Ship Company 


[XP DIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER and GLENNY, next 
oor to Somerset House, Strand, forward (on application) Lists of the necessary 
for every appointment, with Prices of each Article. N.B. Gauze 
Waistcoats. India 
this Establishment. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 


(CAUTION .—Her Majesty’s High Court of Chancery, on the 
llth of July, 1861, granted a Perpetual } restraining HENRY WILLIAM 
TURPIN, GEORGE HaTiawaY TURPIN, and ADOLPHE Mo OSENTHAL respectively, from 
Manufacturing « atches marked with the 1 name of * DENT,” and from selling or 
exporting, or - to be sold or exported for sale, any Watches tnade and marked with 
the name of “ DE by them or by their order or direction. i ene and others 
are hereby Ait» 38 against using the name or trade mark of “ DENT.” 


M. F. DENT, 33, and 34, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 


M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen 
83, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardeus), LONDON. 


7? 
HEE MAJESTY’S VISIT TO IRELAND.— 
CALLAGHAN’S OPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES, matchiess for power and 

portability, may be worn round the neck as a doubie eye-giass. Invaluable to the tourist 
and for viewing scenery at four to five miles’ distance, are preferred to pos = 
Equally available at the Opera-House, Race Course, or Review. Price 30s., 

and 80s., according to size and power. May be had at Messrs. SMITH and ‘Son’ 
Stalls at the principal Railway Stations; and in Ireland at Bray, The Curragh, Killarney, 
Kingstown, Limerick Junction, Mallow, New bridge, and_No. 21, Lower Sackvilie-street, 
Dublin ; or'will be sent free onremittance to WILLIAM CALLAGHAN, Optician, 23a, New 
Bond-street, W., corner of Condnit-street, London. 


W EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS— 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, Screens, Frames, and Portraits of the Royal Fam 
the Crowned Heads of distinguished Personages of nations. Sin; 
Portraits, 1s, 6d. each. LING DRESSING BAGs, fitted co pote Dress 
Cases, Writing Cases, a... Jewel Cases MEDLAVAL MOUNTE ENV VELOP: 
CASES, Biotting Books, and Inkstands en suite. The new Patent 4 Self-Cloiae Book-Slide 
Fans. ' Elegances in Ormulu, China, and bronze, Also a choice variety of Novelties 
suitable for Presentation, to ad a 


HENRY RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free. 


(Av SMEE’ S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucxer’s 
PaTENT, or SOMNIER TUCKER, Comfortable, cleanly, simple, porta’ ble and inex- 
pensive. Purchasers are Aas hs warned against infringements and imitations, in 
which somewhat of the general appearance of the SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS is 
but all its essential advantages are sacrificed. 
WILLIAM SMEE & Sons, having now the entire of the Patent Right, are able to announce 


iderab! 
the following considerably SCALE OF PRICES. 
Size No, . for Bedsteads 3 feet wide 25s. 0d, 


BEN RHYDDING, ILKLEY, YORKSHIRE, is r 
E 


” ” 4 ” 
Other sizes in proportion. To be obtained of almost “all respectable Upholsterers and 
Bedding Warehousemen, 


ESPECIAL Noticr should be taken that each Spring Mattress bears upon the side the 


LABEL ‘‘Tucker’s Patent.” 

BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM §&. 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 

DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. on stock of each is at once the largest, 

newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 

tionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in 


this count 
as Bedsteads, from = 6d. to £20 0s. each, 
Shower Baths, from . 88. 0d. to £6 0s, each, 
Lamps (Moderateur) from .. 68. 0d, to £8 10s, each, 
other kin same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil 4s, per gallon, 


PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. —The 
peak NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than Twenty-five years ago by WILLIAM 
RTON, when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Cove is 
a. ae all Soumperincs the very best article next to sterling silver that can he e ed 
as such, Teme usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dietinniched 
m real silver, 
A small useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 


Fiddle or | Thread or King’s or 

Old Siiver | Brunswick | pLily Miltary, 

Pattern, Pattern. | Pattern, &e. 

a. £5. 4. £8. 
12 Table Forks 13 ¢ 2 4 10 0 1 
12 Table Spoons 13 6 2 0 0 Bh 
12 Dessert Forks 4 11 50 7 
12 Dessert Spoons 4 11 16 0 7 

2g Spoous, 

Sauce Ladies » 6 0 90 9 
Gravy Spoon. 6 vl 
Salt Spoons, gilt bowls. » 38 0 5 0 5 
Mustard Spoon, gilt bo »1 0 26 2 
Pair of Sugar Tongs . 2 0 40 4 
Pair of Fish Carvers .. 4 1 wo 12 
Butter Raite. 2 05 60 7 
Soup Ladle O10 ¢ 017 017 0 9 
Sugar Sifter. 38 04 5 0 5 

Total 919 9 138 10 38 1419 6 640 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An ook chest to contain the above, and 
arelative number of Knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Sets, Dish Covers 8 and 
Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at wt Fn prices. Ali kinds of re-plating 
done by the patent process, 


W ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GEN ERAL FURNISHING 
LRONMONGERY CATALOGUE had gratis, and free b; contains 
ards of Five Hundred of Stock of Sterling ‘Electro 
P te, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Water Dishes, ag | 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-Pieces, Kitehen , Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutle Maths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass 
-room and Cabinet Furniture, &c., with of Prices 


Bedding, » wit 


Tweed Suits, and Kashmir Flannel Shirts, can only be procured at«_ 
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The Saturday Review. 


BRY'S TRACTION ENGINE COMPANY (Limited). 


Present Capital, £25,000 in 5000 Share: 
With power to issue Shares for an amount not exceeding £100, ,000, as may be necessary. 
Liability limited to the amount of Shares held. 


Honorary DIRECTORS. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of BREADA LBAyE. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of CONYNGHAM. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of CAITHNESS. 
The Right Honourable Lord CLAUD HAMILTON, M.P. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Honourable Rgsinele Capel, 21, Chesham-place, Belgrave-square, 8.W. 


Cornwall Simeon, Gddens, Hants, 
Grenville G. Wells, Esq., Ashdown House, East Grinstead. 


BANKERS—The Union Bank of London, 4, Pall-mall East. 


AUDITORS. 
H. D. Daven » ., 48, St. Ss. 
W. H. Grey, Lincoln’s-inn- fields, W. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER—D. peng Esq., C.E., 11, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
SECRETARY—S. H. Louttit, Esq. 


OFrFicEs—12, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 8.W. 


Act for Reducing and Regulating the Tolls to be demanded for the use of Traction 
B+. having now received the Royal Assent, the Directors feel that the period has 
arrived w be n u he sastnees of the Company may be extended with advantage to the share- 
and the public, 
* The Company was formed with the object of working the Patent for Traction Engines 
anted to Mr, Bray. These engines are so well known, by their having been of late iden- 
Fined with several works of great magnitude, that it is unnecessary to state here the 
nature of their construction, The great merit of the invention lies in the principle of the 
driving-wheels, which combine perfect simplicity with the greatest efficiency, and a 
city of adapting themselves by a simple method to all varieties of roads, The Company is 
also possessed of several subsequent patents for improvements in traction engines of con- 
siderable importance and value. 
The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having had an engine 3 beg —- con- 
struction on trial in Woolwich Dockyard, found its use to be attended w 


STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
MESSRS. CLAYTON AND BELL 
(Late of 244, Cardington-street, Euston-square) 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
311, REGENT STREET, W. 
the Polytechnic gl 
Premios of their work than were ther of 
S TAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 
HEATON AND BUTLER, 


244, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Will issue in September er TLLUerRATED PRICED CATALOGUE of STAINED 
ex INDOWS for CHURCHES. — 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION, 


LAVERS AN D BARRAUD, 
Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Will be happy to submit Designs for the above, for Ecclesiastical and D stic purposes. 


ee ASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 
Heraldic and Mural Painting— Decorations in_ Fresco, Be. Be. &c.—Gothic Paper- 
-- - Designs and Estimates ished, or an Illustrated Priced Catalogue upon 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 38, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
— TING ON GLASS.—A. LUSSON. painter on Glass 


of the Sainte Chapelle, 21, Rue de Laval, Paris. 
decoration of Grisailles, Mosaic, Great ons, Legen 
Fancy Subjects, such as Moyen-dge: Hunting and Rp 8 ubjects, of the old style, oF 
modern, for Rooms, Country Houses, &. Sent free to all parts of Englan id. 


and advantage as compared with horse labour, and they have pwn Eat } om an order 
for a new one, to be built for permanent service in the yard, which is to be fitted with the 
improvements referred to, as well as with various appliances for driving machinery, hoist- 
weights, 

» e Company “at present have engines profitably engaged in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis, while business operations are open to it in all parts of the kingdom, and indeed 
in nearly every part of the world. Inquiries are constantly coming from contractors, 
merchants, mine roe colliery proprietors, manufacturers, agriculturists, and other persons 
whose operations call for a large employ ment of horse labour, who see the vast importance 
of taking advantage of this means of land transport as a substitute for the expensive and 
uncertain mode of horse conveyance, 

The case of India may be cited as a special instance: at present only the districts in the 
neighbourhood of the great rivers and their tributaries are well cultivated, whilst 
districts of unlimited extent, and capable of producing cotton, grain, and other produce i in 
Sentence, are almost altogether neglected, solely fur want of some effectual means of 

Spc 
yo was ‘to have been expected, difficulties were at first encountered from want of expe- 
rience in the arrangement and construction of the engines, but this led the Directors, 
after much consideration, to establish a small factory, for the purpose of having built 
under their own supervision, on the most approved principle, an engine which could be 
relied upon for doing the heaviest work. 

This engine has lately been completed, and the Directors are giad to be able to state, 
that the trials it has undergone, and the admirable manner in which it has execu! 
various works, prove that a Hf Agere tinge: step in advance has nm made, 

The Company's 8 operations will secure a large return for the capital invested from the 
foliowing sources of income: 

1, From the manufacture and sale of engines and waggons. 
an From the royalties due from manufacturers who may construct and sell engines on 

rown acconun 

8. From working contracts, and letting out engines and waggons to the public on hire. 

Full prospectuses and forms of applications for shares, as well as any information res- 

ting the affairs of the Company, will be afforded on eeslontion to Mr. 8. H. Louttit, 
Beoretary, at the Company’s offices, 12, Pall-mall East, London, 8.W. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICIES. 


THE CONSOLS ASSOCIATION, 
42, STRAND, LON DO. 
1, Provides the Security of Consols for its Policies. 
2. It lends, or yeearus to Insurers ON DEMAND at any time, about One-half of all Pre- 
miums Pai 
Segurity for Money with a liberal Rate of Interest. The Association 
Large 1, subscribed by several Hundreds of Shareholders. Ful) inform 
may may be obtained on “application to THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended by 
Baron LIEBIG and all the Faculty, may now be had in the finest condition of Messrs. 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., 54, Pall-Mall, 8.W. 


ORENAMEN’ TS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 

AND D G-ROOM, qoasieting ofa t variety of Vase Figures, Groups, Ink- 
stands, Inlaid’ Tables, &c., in rbyshire Spar, ‘Marble. Alabaster, 
Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported. by J. TENNANT, 140, Strand, Lon n. 


OXFORD STREET, W. 
QSLeE R’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas 


Glass Dinner for Tweive Persons, 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2 0s, 


All Articles marked in Plain Figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Suow Rooms, 45, Oxrorp STREET, W. 
and SHOw Rooms, BRoaD STREET. 
Established 1807, 


BURROW'S SIX GUINEA LANDSCAPE GLASSES.— 
fine Instruments, combining all the latest improvements, ore w Byer 
PIPLD GLASSES that can be pi Sent on receipt of P.O. Orders to W. and 


NOW READY AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS. 
THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, 
tion, and Adventure. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake Ngami.” 
‘8vo, with Portrait of the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 21s. bound. 
“Mr. Andersson’s book, illustrated with many animated pictures of sdventures — 
nected with the wild sports of the journeys it describes, is one that hat will be popular as 
of trustworthy. es, besides being valued for the information it to 


HE SECRET HISTORY OF JHE COURT OF 
FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. Unpublished Documen' 
Dr. CHALLICE. Two Vols., with Portraits, 21 


A HERO IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. me. Captain Mayne 
LEMARE.) 


Rg. (From the French of LUIS DE BEL 
A LONE IN THE WORLD. By of “ Cousin 
GEOFFREY,” &. Three Vols, 
Hurgst and BLacketT, Publish 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


SA UCE—LEA AND 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pr l by © i s to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


* Sold ‘Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. CROSSE and 
Boke CKWELL, London, &c, &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen universally, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOU R. 
“THIS IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


The Lancet states— 
Te BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea 8, King — City, London. 
10d., $s., and Rich Souchong 


jood strong Congou Tea, 2s. 6d. 
8d., 38. Tea and id Coffees to the value of 40s., cont 
= ‘station or eaneen town in England. A Price Current free by post on application, 


Now ready, price 2s, 6d., the Fourth Edition, 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 
By the Rev. JamEs Pycrort, B.A. 
L. Boor, 807, Regent-street, W. 


CHEAP BOOK S.—Just ready, A LIST OF NEW, 
INTERESTING, and POPULAR BOOKS, tly Reducea Prices, being 
Surplus Copies wit thdrawn from circulation from the otis United Libearice 

L. Booru, 307, Regent-street, W. 


BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Handsomely printed in Demy = and illustrated with Portraits and Plates, 
at 9s. per Volume, 


THE LETTERS AN D WORKS OF LADY WORTLEY 
MONTAGU. Edited by Lonp WHARNCLIFFE. Third Edition, with important Addi- 
tions and Corrections derived from the Original Manuscripts, a new Memoir and illustra- 
tive Notes by W. Moy THomas. Complete in Two Vols., with a general Index, and fine 
Portraits engraved on Steel, Vol. II. 

Henry G. BouN, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


GLENEIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and_ pronounced yy. HER MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. ld by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c. &e.-WOTHERSPOON and CO., and London. 


For CLEANING PLATE AND JEWELLERY.— 
BRADLEY’S ALBATUM, or WHITE RO free from Mercury and soft, gives 

readily a natural, brilliant, and ory polish ef wearing the articles, and is the 
only thing fit for Plated Goods. y BRADLEY and Bourpas, Chemists, Sagres. 
London, and by Chemists, Silveremity, Oi nen, and Ironmongers, in Boxes at 1s. and 2s, 
See that “ Bradley’s Albatum” is on 


RED s SPIDER, Mealy Sans Mildew, Thrip, Scale Green and 


F Bligh A Bed Bugs, p' ved 
co. ND. See Chronicle, Cot -y 4-4 and 
In Boxe: Retail fr from PRI PATENT C CANDLE 


8, 
COMPANY 


KEATING’S PERSIAN 1 INSECT- DESTROYING 
14, or treble size for 36 postage by T. 79, St. Paul’s- 


chure 
TONIC, — Weak and sickly persons ‘should try WATERS’ 


ININE WINE, the best preparation of Quinine, Dr. Hassal 
‘ithe ancet, and the Medical Profession. Pr epared solely by R. WATERS, 2, Martin’ ~ 

Cannon-street, London, and to be obtained of all Grocers, Chemists, and Wine 
30s. a dozen. Wholesale Agents, LEWIS, WEBB, and Co., Worcester. 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


“ 
WE find DU BARRY’S health-restoring REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD the safest remedy for habitual const ~~ indigestion (dys- 
Pepsia), consumption, coughs, colds, asthma, diarrhe: bilious- 
te acidity, flatulency, distension, hemorrhoids, torpidity of the. iver, &c,—Andrew 
M.D. F.RS.; Dr. Harvey, Dr, Shorland, Dr. Campbell, Dr. 
fr ‘tn tins, with full instructions, 11b., 2s. 0d.; 21bs., 6d.; “sibs, 118.; 12]bs., 22s. ; 
bs., free of carriage, 408.—BARRY DU Bain ‘and Co., nt-street, London; also 
Gracechurch-st1 street; 4, Cheapside; 63 and 150, street; 229 and $30, Strand; 
through all Grocers and Chemists. 


COOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE REQUISITE, 


Os cee S BALM OF COLUMBIA is a certain remedy 
mn without fear, of bolling. "Price 3s. 6d., and lls, 
C. and A, OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington-street, Strand, 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
SOUTHEY’ S LIFE OF NELSON, with Additional Notes 


a Index. Illustrated with Sixty-four Bngravings on Steel and 
Duncan, Birket Foster, Westall, and others. 
Hewry G. Bouy, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


Sahar of the RIGHT HON. ROBERT LOWE, M. 
ON MOVING THE EDUCATION ESTIMATE IN COMMITTEE OF "atty 


RIpGwar, 160, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


Sixth Edition, price 4s. 6d., Counters adapted to 
S YLLABIC SPELLING AND “READING. 
ersations on Grammar.” With Copperplate 


Mrs. Author of “Conv. 
and corrected by her Daughter, Lady LEIGHTON. 
—-~ and Co., Ave Maria-lane, London. 


GERALD MASSEY’S LAST VOLUME OF POEMS. 


Hees MARCH, AND OTHER ER POEMS. | (The 


major part now printed for the "aret time.) By G 


price 
“all the gen places have the dash and saltness of the ocean in them. They deserve ibe be 
read, and if read are sure to be admired. The poet’s love-lyrics will find many adm 
Readers who find this of feeling in humour—and there will be many 
will get the cone for themselves. The whole mass of song and celebration is inscribed 
to Lady Mar + Ey n Alford ad" a pom of great beauty. One of the Elizabethans might have 


written these 
London : Triswze and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


V. R. HE Q UREN, rovnists! REL AX D! 
BOOK, 2s. 6d. Your's Oficial Badition). Original Designs and 
Information, immediate application is necessary. 

W. H. Smita and Son, 186, Strand; M‘GLASHAN, Dublin; and all Railways. 


Second Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
HYPROPATHY OR, HYGIEN IC MEDICINE. 
W. Lang, M.A., M.D, Edin., Phy: to the Establishment at 


Park, pA Surrey. 
“This is by far the clearest and most rational bese 
the Englieh of the princinles of the method owes its 
to Vincent Priessnitz.” 
A book of consummate ability.” —. 
London: New Burlington-street. 
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THEC CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. XXI. 


be published on WEDNESDAY, the 28th instant, price 
Illustrations, 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP on BIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. 
(With an 
Chap. XIX.— ‘on est bien 
XX.—Course of True Lov 
FOOD—HOW To 
AN OLD JOHN BUL 


—A-Soldiering, 
KEEPING UP APPEARANCES, 
MY NEIGHBOUR ROSE. By F.L. 
THE SS OF BROWN, JONES, AND ROBIN: 
r IV. Times Nine is Eight 
Robinson 
Division of Labo 
vin is our Opening Day. 
A CHARITY BAZAAR. (With an Tilustration.) 
NEGROES BOND AND FREB. 
FROM DAN TO BEERSHEBA, THROUGH ASHRIDGE PARK. 
THE CORRIEVREOCHAN WHIRLPOOL.—A Ballad, By GrorGz Mac 


AGNES oF, 
ter Interview. 
Confessional, 
ROUNDABOUT PAFERS-No. 16. On Two Roundabout Papers which I intended to 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
Price One Shilling, 


MAGAZINE, Edited by Davip Masson, 
No. XXXUUL, for SEPTEMBER, 180, will be published on TUBSDAY NEXT, 


1. GOOD AND EVIL: an Essay. By Eperty, of the of 
Breslau, Author of “ The Stars on tes Earth.” In Two Papers. Pa) 
Il. “AUTUMNA.” By Epwtn ARNOLD. 
IIL, ROMSOE CHURCH: a Legend from the Baltic. 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 
Tv. wa By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
‘hap. 29.—Charles’s Ketreat upon London. 
»  80.—Charies determines to alter his way of Dressing himself. 
” it -—Charies’s New Top-Boots. 
* —Diogenes on the Wheelbarrow. 
x Glimpse of some Old Friends. 
v. bas LAW OF BODE; or, Gaps in the Solar System panes up. A Sketch from 
nt Astronomical History. By Professor KELLA 
VI. sone “OF THE DEW TO A DYING GIRL, By the Hon. a NOEL. 
VII. MR. BUCKLE’S DOCTRINE AS TO THE SCOTCH AND ~~ ahd HISTORY. By 
the Eprtor. Part III, Scotiand in the Seventeenth Cen 
VIII. SERFDOM IN RUSSIA. By NicHoLas Rows. 
1X. THE RESTORATION: a Fragment. ‘ 
X. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 
XI. ME. ALEXANDER SMITH’S FORMER POEMS, AND HIS NEW ONE. 
XIL, THE OLD VAGRANT. From the French of Béranger. By H. W. HIGGIns. 
XIIL Onthion Oe AMERICAN AFFAIRS: a Letter to the Editor. By THomas 


*.* Vols. L., II, III, are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 
MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations. 


This day, price 1s., the SEPTEMBER NUMBER of 


TRMELE BAR: a London Magazine for Town and Country 
Readers. Edited by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SaLa, 
CONTENTS: 
I, SEVEN SONS OF A Story by G. A. Sana, 
1 MY CONVICT EXPERIENC 
LONDON POEMS.—VIL. River. 
IV. S OF EVE.—III, Lady Fanshawe. 
6 FO TTER FOR WORSE: Chap. XXXVIII. to Chap. XLII. 
MARBLES. 


IN. By ONE OF THE FIRM. 


By PRINCE FREDERICK of 


CORPORA Y. 
XI. SCHOOL GIKLS AND GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, 
Xil, LADY MABEL, 
London ; Office, 122, Fleet-street, E.C. 


This day, price 1s., with Illustration by “ Phiz,” 


JAM E 8’S AGAZIN &. 


M 
Condueted by Mrs. 8. C, HALL, 
CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER: 


S T. 
THE ROYAL MI 
RIGHT? A Tale, by Mrs. 8. C. Haut. 


NATION AL GALLERY. ANTHONY TROLLD 
“NADRIO SPETNIONE: ‘Wishes Fulfilled. A "Tale, by the Author of 


its and By THos, Hoop. 
Vi. ay LisH MUSIC. By the Kev. J. E. Cox, M.A., P.S.A., &e. 
AT BORCLITE. y Mrs. S. ©. HALL. 
1 STOR: su Incident in Wales, 
THE DO IMESTIC GRIEVANCE. 
OF QUEEN WILL SEE AND WILL NOT SEE 
THE THO NE (HAYES) BUSHNELL. 
ULATI SCUTLAND. IRELAN e UNITED 
REAT TRIAL. A Tale for the Young of the 'Houselola. by Mes. 8.C. Hat 
London: W. KENT and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, No. III., price Sixpence. Monthly, with numerous I)lustrations, 


HE SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS :—Earl Raseell. — The King of the Mountains, Chap. iy: —Trips after Health, 
by Dr. Thomson.—The Captain of the * Vulture,” Chaps. | ILL. and 1V.—Gems from Abroad, 
— Pen and Pencil Sketches oNthe Picturesque; No. Il. Rochester © astie.—The Round 4 
Wrong; Chap. IV.—Venetian Bridal—Pariour Occupations. Glass Painting.—Dain 

Dishes.—Mr. ollyeoddies. —The Magnetizer.—Tales of the Musicians.—The Hut of the 
Mississippi.—The Pinchbecks.—Law and Crime.—Literature of the Month. 


London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-stregt. 


‘THE QUEEN: AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 


en ofall classes in England—the pha 4 student, the schoolmaster, the man 
of letters, the artist, the merchant, the artizan—have each a journal written especially 

for them; but for the whole mass of educated women not a single paper of value exists, 
Seas the title of * The Queen,” ajournal for Eaaishy: omen is now in preparation. The 
first number will appear on Saturday, ber 7th. “The Queen,” is simply intended 
to be for educated women what certain high-class journals are for men—recording ant 
from week to week whatever pees) or amuses them. There will be a large 


an ace 
a oi bt really illustrate the events of the day, and give pint to whatever — 
engage the public mind, No expense and no trouble will be spared in their 


Supplements will appear every week. With the first number will be given a 
EO ASHIONS and in Paris), and PHOTOGRAPH 
ESTY VICTOR These Ta) 


of Rege gont-street—s sufficient guarantee o thelt 
Other Supp ready reparation in Paris, Brussels, 
Beriin, bit the of 


most charming specimens 
The FIRST NUMBER will appear on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7th, price Sixpence. 
To me had of all Booksellers and Newsvendors; also on receipt of Six Stamps, from 


248, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


AXBTISTIC CONGRESS IN ANTWERP.—The BUILDER 


price Fourpence, contains :—Fine View and Plan of Two new Mansions 
in Nortiiumberiand™ Artistic 
in Paris—Social Se 


ongrese in and Industrious Classes, 
rience Congres: Union Directory—French Essay on Painting 
Voya: We Westminster to London Bridge—The Lahour Question 
News—: ncial News—Stained Glass, &, 


Covent-garden ; and gil Booksellers. 


FRASER’ S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 2s. 


CONTAINS: 

Barren Honour: a Tale. the | Good for menor ot or, All Down Hil, 

“Guy Sword and Gown, the Author Dis ” The 

ne sh Registers; their History 

A Few Words on the Consus of Ireland, | 
Manners and Morals as affected by Civi- Bey Jumblatt. 

omcd@opathy: a r av an 

By Sir "Benjamin Brodie, Bart. ~ Article. 


London: PARKER, SON, and BouRN, West Strand, W.C. 


THE ART-JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER, 
contains Turner’s PHRYNE GOING TO THE BATH, Guido's 
PATRA, and Noble’s ANGELS. 
The Literary Contents inclade— 
THE MENTS OF EGYPT. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, 
MODE ART IN FLORE SHOE. By TEsopoes4 TROLL 
BN Y WA ARR MES Illustrated, 


2s. 6d., 


EATH OF CLEO- 


ORIGI ND NOMENCLATCR CARDS, Chap. Il. By 
Dr LIAM BELL. 
ART-U EXHIBITION, 
EAST INDIA MUSEUM. 
BOOKBINDING AND DECORATIVE wours IN LEATHER. 
THE HUDSON. son J. Lossin 
METAL RK. Tiustrated, Go. 


VIRTUE, 26, lane. 
Now ready, illustrated with Eleven Steel Engravings, price 12s. cloth lettered, 


LAN DSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS, ian 
in Letters on the Theory and Practice of the Art, and illustrated by Exam les 
ed By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. Re-edited, with an Appendix, 


Also, by the same Author, recently published, price 12s, each, 
TURNER AND HIS WORKS. 
REMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS. 
PRACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
London: JAMES S. VIRTUE, City-road and Ivy-lane. 


The Second Edition of a NEW SERIES, Two Vols., 14s. 
F RIENODS IN 
Lately published, a New Edition, Two Vols., 9s., of 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. 
London: PARKER, SON, and Bourn, West Strand. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


(GRYLL GRANGE. By the Author of “ Headlong Hall.” 
Reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine. 
London: PARKER, SON, and BoURN, West Strand. 


Post 8vo, 93., Second Series of 
THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY FAR 
Essays Consolator; Moral, Segal, and Domestic. A Selection from 
Contributions of A. K. H! B. to Fraser's Magazin 
London: PaRKgR, SON, and ‘Boves, West Strand. 


Fifth Edition, 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


B CON’S ESSAYS. With Annotations by —- 
HATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 
London: PARKER, SON, and Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, Second Edition, Demy 8vo, 9s, 


CONSIDERATION S ON REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. By JOHN StvaRt MILL. 
London: PaRKER, SON, and Boury, West Strand. 
This day, Demy 8vo, 8s, 6d, 


(COMMEN TARY ON THE EPISTLES TO THE SEVEN 
Tate IN ASIA. By RicHarp CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of 


London: PARKER, SON. and Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, Svo, 15s. 


REVOLUTIONS IN RELIGION;; being the Second Volume 
of “REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY” By Ropert Vauenay, D.D, 
The First Volume, REVOLUTIONS OF RACE. 15s, 
London: PARKER, SON, and Bourn, West Strand. 


This da, $vo, price 16s., the Fourth Volume, completing the Work, of 
THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE HISTOKY OF SLAVERY, AND TO THE "GOVERNMBNT 
OF COLONIES, By ARTHUR HELPS. 
; Vols. I. and IL., 28s. Vol. IIL, 16s. 
London: PARKER, SON, and BouRN, West Strand. 


This day, Vols. V. and VL., 8vo, 28s., of the 
FAsTORY OF ENGLAND, containing the Reigns of 
ward VI. and Mary. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
The Second Edition, Revised, of Vols. I. to LV., containing the Reign of Henry VIIL, £2 14s. 
London: PARKER, SoN, and BOURN, West Strand, 


Octavo, 5s. 
CLASSIFICATION and GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPENDIX on the GORILLA 


ON the 
DISTRIBUTION of the MAMMALIA; with 
on the EX INOTION and TRANSMUTATION of SPECIES. By RICHARD UWB, F. 
Superintendent of the Natural History Department in the British Museum. 
London: PaRkER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Just published, price One Shilling, 


BISHOPS AND BEGGARS OF THE NIN ETEENTH 
" SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; and — ApDAMs, and Co., London. 


THOUGHTS ON A FEW. SUBJECTS OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By Jonny CazENovE.—Also, price 1s., SUPPLEMENT to the above, 
sun among other additions, a Letter from Mr. Pennington on the London Banking. 
item. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 
New and Cheaper Edition (the Twentieth, 6s. éd.) of 


OLIVER and BOYD'S SCOTTISH TOURIST: a Hand. 
the Picturesque Scenery, Cities and Towns, Historical Places, Works 
Art, and Antiquities of Seotland, thoroughly Revised, in ereat part rewritten, roe 


whole plan remodelled, With Travelling Maps, Plans, and Thirty-seven Engravings 0a 
Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. London: SmrPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


On 3ist August, Fcap. 8vo, 96 pages, 1s. cloth, 


FIRST FRENCH READING. BOOK: being = Easy 

Int ting Lessons, ssively arranged; witha ous Vocabulary 
Words ant Idioms inthe Text. By JULES Canon, Author of “The 
of French Grammar,” 

Edinburgh: én and Borp. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


FRENCH FOR BEGINN ERS.—2i4 Crown 8vo pages, 3s. 


AVET’S HOUSEHOLD FRENCH: 260 Conversations in 
French and Ls ae A alternately, each Exercise consisting of Questions and Answers 

of every-day use; wit Dictionary of 10,000 Words and numerous idioms. 

HAVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Modern Conversations upon the ordinary Topics of 

Life, and Extracts from French Writers. 5s. 6d. 

HAVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK; or, Grammar of French Grammars. 

450 8v0 pages, 78. 

HAVET’S LIVRE DU MAITRE; or, Key to the above Work. 5s. 6d. 

Those Modern School-Books are "adopted in Colleges and Grammar Schools throughout 


London; W. ALLAN, DULAU and Oo., SIMPEIN and Co, 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


THE REV. F. METCALFE’S WORK ON ICELAND. 
In One Vol. Post 8vo, with Map and Four Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. 


HE OXONIAN IN ICELAND; or, Notes of 
Travel in that Island in the Summer of 1860: with Glances at 
Icelandic Folk-Lore and Sagas. By the Rev. Frrperick Metcatre, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford ; yee of “The Oxonian in Norway,” &e. 
“Mr. Metcalfe has brought home a | stand the relations of the ground to his 
capital budget from Iceland. The work | purse before he starts from England. .... 
as a whole is fresh and very entertaining. | Some of the sketches of character, too, 
The concluding chapter, on the way and | | are admirably done, But the great inte- 
cost of travelling in Iceland, is minute | rest of the book lies in the impression it 
and practical enough to be of ‘great value | gives of the story-telling spirit of the 
to any member of the Alpine Club or | Icelander, and of the northern gloom that 
other adventurer who wishes to under- | hangs over his superstition.”—Examiner, 


London: Loneman, Greey, Loneman, and Roperts. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 18s, cloth, 


THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES, translated from the 
Original Hebrew. With a Commentary, Historical and Critical. By CHRISTIAN D, 


omer By the same Author, price 10s, 
THE SONG OF SON GS; or, Solomon’s Song. 
Commentary, Historical and Criti 
London: Som GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


COMPLETION OF DR. G. SMITH’S HISTORY OF METHODISM. 
Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
HSTORY OF WESLEYAN METHODISM. Vol. III. 


ODERN METHODISM, completing the Work. With a full Gurznas, iseex. 
SmitH, LL.D., Author of “Sacred Annals; or, Researches into the 


tory and Religion of Mankind 
Also, Vol. Il. THE MIDDLE AGE OF METHODISM, price 10s. 6d. Vol. I. WESLEY 


ri 
AND $ pus TIMES, price 10s. 6d.; and the Work ‘complete in Three Vols., price 31s, 6d. 
London: LonGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
LUND’S MENSURATION. 
Lately published, in Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d.—the KEY, 3s. 


Ter ELEMENTS OF MENSURATION, designed for 


a} and Agais Classes; with a large Collection of Original Easy Exercises. 
Feliow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 


With a 


Rev. T. LUND, 
of Wood" s Algebra, 
, London: Loneman, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


NEW COUNTRY BOOKS, WITH COLOURED PLATES. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d, each, cloth extra, 
Wwoon's (Rev. J. G.) COMMON OBJECTS OF THE 

MICROSCOPE. 
MOORE’S (T.) BRITISH FERNS AND THEIR ALLIES, 
ATKINSON’S (Rev. J.C.) BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS AND NESTS. 
WOOD'S (Rev. J.) THE COMMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
COLEMAN’S OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, AND HEDGES, 
COLEMAN’S BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 
WOOD'S (Rev. J.G.) THE COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA SHORE. 
SPENCER THOMSON’S WILD FLOWERS, AND HOW TO GATHER THEM. 


mon Editions, is Reeedh, ce 1s. each, with the Plates n, except “WILD 
FLOWERS, ” which is 


London: Warne, and RouTLEDG, Farringdon-street. 


ROUTLEDGE'’S CHEAP LITERATURE.—New Vots. 


WANDERINGS IN INDIA. 2s. 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: a Biography. By DISRAELI. 2s. 
THE MEDICAL STUDENT. By ALBERT SMITH. 1s. 
SPORTING IN BOTH HEMISPHERES. 2s. D’Ewes. 
HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST FOREIGN AUTHORS, 1s, G. L, 
ELSIE VENNER: a Tale of Destiny. 2s. HOLMES. 
*,* List of 250 Volumes gratis on application. 
London: Rourapes, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


RAILWAY LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. 


FANNY, THE MILLINER. By RoWCROFT. 2s. 
LUCY ARDEN. By JAMES GRANT. 2s. 
THE PRIDE OF LIFE. By Lady Scorr. 2s. 
OVINGDEAN GRANGE. By W. H. AINsSwoRTH. 2s. 
OLIVER ELLIS; or, the Fusileers. By GRANT. 2s, 
COLLEEN BAWN. By GERALD GRIFFIN. 1s. 6d. 
*,* List of 250 Volumes gratis on application. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WaRNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


SCHOOL ATLASES WITH CORRESPONDING INDEXES, 


In Super-royal 8vo, strongly half-honnd, with the Maps fully Coloured, and Revised 
to the énd of 1861. 


THE COLLEGE ATLAS. Forty-fifth Thousand. 


Thirty-three Maps 


THE JUNIOR ATLAS. Twenty-second Thousand. Fourteen Maps.. 5 6 
THE COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS. Twenty-two Maps 2 0 
THE JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS. Fifteen Maps 5 6 


And in cloth boards, with label— 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD, Twelve Maps 16 
ditto Fully Coloured... 3 6 


jases, without any comparison the best and chea| = w printed 
ina very superior style on fine saber: with every new Geoprapliteal 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WaRNE, and ROUTLEDGE, 


ROUTLEDGE’S POPULAR MANUALS. EACH 500 TO 750 PAGES, 
SALE, THIRTY THOUSAND COPIES. / 
each, half bound, with numerous Illustrations, 


“GEN TLEMEN’S STABLE MANUAL. 
STONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL SPORTS, 
WALSH’S DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
WALSH’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
STONEHENGE’S SHOT GUN AND SPORTING RIFLE. 
London: ROUTLEDGB, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon- street. 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


OBSCURE TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED 
CCORDING TO THE SPIRITUAL SENSE. By Mary C. Hum 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Seent. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


A WAS. I-HIND; OR, A VOICE FROM THE GANGES; 
being a Solution of the True Source of Christianity. By AN INDIAN OFFICER. 
London : GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, in Post 8vo (with Original aE hptogreph of Garibaldi and Plan of Gaeta), 


IX THE TRACK OF THE GARIBALDIANS THROUGH 
ITALY AND SICILY. By ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL. 
London : GRORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


HQUaTORIAL AFRICA AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
ae the “ WESTMINSTER REVIEW” for JU 

@ question of the origin of man and pale 

his alleged relation to the apes, is exhaus- oom 
We, treated in the current number of the 
wilh Review,’ where our readers 
find a poll of controversies 
Bushey, and 
it of the 


cerebral lobes and lesser hippo- 
ch approximate more near 
the age than do those of the 
Heat Times ond Gazette, July 18tb. 
mes 
OD then relative developm 


London: GBoRGE King Strand. 


66, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 


NEW WORKS FOR SEA-SIDE & COUNTRY READING. 


“Toe Novet or THE SzEason. Post. 
Now ready at all the Libraries in Town and Cow 


THE THIRD EDITION of “CRISPIN KEN. ”" By the 
Author of “ Miriam M: 


copi last year. and inthe month 
es it has been almost "keep pace the denen and at the 
‘01 


author will reach the highest the ‘the time: that 
ow 


of language and ngst 
we might go on quoting others their witnese of the present extra 
granary popularity of Crispin Ken is just now the talk of England.”— 


AN AUTUMN TOUR in SPAIN. By the Rev. B. Roserrs. 


8vo, cloth, 21s. 


LOVING and BEING LOVED. By the Author of “Zingra 


the Gipsy,” &c. Two V 
COURT LIFE at N NAPLES i in our OWN TIMES. 2 Vols. 
A WOMAN’S WANDERINGS in_ the WESTERN 


WORLD. Letters to Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P., from his Daveuter. 
GREAT CATCHES or GRAND MATCHES. 2 Vols. 
THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE by the 


AUSTRIAN FRIGATE “NOVARA.” English Edition. Vol. I. 


THE a RAVELS and ADVENTURES of Dr. WOLFF. 
PHILOSOPHY on the SCIENCE of TRUTH. By James 


Hare, M.A. 1V 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, from the Death 

of Elizabeth to the Present Time, By the Rev. G.G. PERRY. Vol. 
“A great want has at last been supplied. There is at lenges a‘ aune of the Church of 

England, from the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Tim Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and 
ave just issued the first volume of this gost were mwhich is from the pen of one of our 

first scholars. ers will y- every opportun’ of éxamining this history for them- 

selves; hut as there is reason lieve it is one = which no labour has been spared, so it 

will be found to bear this — on its pages. Itisa looking volume, and one 

that few owners of libraries would be without.”—Morning Post. 


AN ANSWER to the Rev. HENRY BRISTOW WILSON’S 


ESSAY on “THE NATIONAL CHURCH,” By James WAYLAND Joycg, M.A. 1 Vol. 


AN ANSWER to Dr. TEMPLE’S ESSAY on “EDUCATION 


of the WORLD.” By W. E. JELF, B.D., Bampton Lecturer for 


AN AN SWER to Mr. BADEN POWELL’ 3. ESSAY. on on 
“THE E Lf of CHRISTIANITY.” Professor of 
siastical History in the of Dublin. 


AN ANSWER to Professor JOWETT'S ESSAY on on “ HE 
INTERPRETATION of SCRIPTU 


ANALYSIS of “ESSAYS and REVIEWS.” By Archdeacon 


DENISON. 1 Vol. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH and the AMERICAN UNION. 


By HENRY CasWaALL, D. 


LEADERS of PUBLIC. OPINION i in IRELAND. 1 Vol. 
THE LADY of the MANOR of TOPCROFT. 1 Vol. 
JOSEPH in the SN OW _ and the, LOCKMAKER. By 


AUERBACH, Lady WALLACE. 3 


THE CASTLE COTTAGE in SPAIN. By 
CABALLERO. Translated by Lady WALLACE. 2 V 


ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD. ‘By Evetyn Benson. 3 Vols. 
THE LIFE and WRITINGS of LORD BACON: a Reply 


to Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s “ Personal History of Bacon.” 
THE LITERARY WOMEN of EN GLAND. 8vo. 


AN ANSWER to Mr. GOODWIN’S ESSAY on “THE 


Just published, Post 8vo, cloth, price 
S PREACHED FOR THE. Most PART IN 
THE CHURCHES OF ST. MA RF RICHMOND, SURREY. 
By Chants WELLINGTON FURSE, M.A., Bait Oxtord; Curate of Christ 
Shure St. Pancras; and formerly Lecturer of St. Georg Chapel, Windsor. 
Oxford and London; J. H. and aan. emmy 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN 
Just published, Post 8vo, cloth lettered, 
HISTORY AND IRISH CHARACTER. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas, PARKER. 


Now ready, in 8vo, with a Portrait, 14s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF DR. MARSHALL 
HALL, By His Wipow. 

“In the wert of physiological science, Dr. Hall may fairly be ranked as the companion 
of, Harve ana Bi Atheneum. 

“ Dr. Hall Savon honour, In the world of science he did enough good service to earn 

for him the esteem of m: 


many 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


MIDDLE CLASS COOKERY BOOK. 
00! inst., in a handsome Volume, price s., with many Illustrations, 
[THE K’S GUIDE. By 
late £2 OK to Her Majesty the Quee 


This Cook’s Guide and Housekes r’s and. Rutler’s Assista a 
treatise on and Com ery in al Trenches, and alee 
pickling and preservi les, fruits, ie, 

art of onery and g, and the arrangem 


Now ready, Vol. LV., in 8vo, price 14s, 


M. PERSONAL MEMOIRS. 


“These Memoirs deal with a brilliant and dramatic period in the 
of France, and aim at something far higher than popularity.” — Athe 
RicHarp Bentcey. Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


MADE CLEAR -AT LAST; or, ¢ the Story of Hannah Reade. 
By H.8. B. In faney covers, price Six 
By same Author, and same price, THE TWO WO COUSINS; or, the Story of a Week. 
humble spir like go most isa blessing, and welf-com very 
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MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORE. 
_ The Turgp Eprriow is now ready, in Three Vols., of 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 


MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. 


Beautifully printed in Post 8vo, and carefully revised the Author. 
With the Original 


Now issuing in Monthly Volumes, price 7s. 6d. each. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED :— 


PICKWICK PAPERS Two Vols, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Two Vols. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT ............ Two Vols. 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP Vol. I. 


Sxconp Eprrioy, will be ready next Thursday, Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 
T AN N HA U 'S E RB; 
OR, THE BATTLE OF THE BARDS. 
A POEM. 
By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. 
“Full of bea f thought, mel 


e0ese For ve many years "there has not been a more remarkable poem offered to 
the English public.”—Zimes, August 2nd. 


In Three Vols. Post Svo, 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
With Illustrations by 


“The ‘Constable of the Tower’ is one of the best of our English historical 
romances,”—London Review. 


This day, a and Epitioy, Crown 8vo, 5s 
MISREPRESENTATION: A NOVEL. 


By ANNA H. DRURY, 
Author of “ Friends and Fortunes,” &c. 


Forming the New Volume of Cuapman and Stanparp Epitioys 
or AvuTHoRs. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


Will be ready next week, Crown with Map and Illustrations, 


THE COAL FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN: 
THEIR HISTORY, STRUCTURE, AND DURATION. 
With Notices of Coal Fields in other parts of the World. 


By EDWARD HULL, B.A. 
Of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, F.G.S, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
Now ready, in gilt cloth, red edges, price 3s. 6d. 


THE NEAR AND THE HEAVENLY |# 
HORIZONS. . 


By MADAME DE GASPARIN. 


a and "WORDSWORTH. 


“The Near and the Heavenly Horizons,’ is a charming book. Madame de Gas- 
~~ has the touch of genius which has the strange gift of speaking to every one in 
own tongue,”—Atheneum, 


“A book full of beauty and pathos.”— British Quarterly Review. 

“ Be persuaded, reader, to get the beautiful volume. It is just the book for Sabbath 
in a Christian family.”— Eclectic Review. 
anh pictures hate This book speaks to the hearts of us 


“These pages are like gossamer threads nes een dow drops, The book 
ought to become extremely popular.”"—The Wi 

“The author paints the scenes of nature with marvellous 
delicacy and force.” —Leeds Mercury. 


“We have scarcely ever v= TA a book with more enjoyment than its perusal has 
afforded us.” Aberdeen Bree 
“A remarkable marvellous powers of descriptive writing.”— 


The Scotsman, 
and revelled in rather than criticised. The reader 
Scottish Guardian, 


“ This is a book to be enjoyed 
who sits down to it will have a rare literary treat.”— The 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN AND CO., EDINBURGH. 


In a few days will be published, in Three Vols., Post 8vo, price 31s, 6d, 
THE SILVER CORBY 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “The Gordian Knot,” “ Aspen Court,” &. 


RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 


The for 1844 (Vols. VI. and VII. price 10s, 
in cloth, and Vol. price in boards, 


Will both be published on the 31st instant. 


ROYAL EDUCATION “COMMISSION. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d. boards, 
POPULAR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, 


Being an Abstract om Report of the Royal Commissioner 
nm Education. 


With an abstain and Summary Tables. 
By HERBERT 8S. SKEATS. 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


This day is published, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 6d. 


CAVOUR: A MEMOTIR. 


By EDWARD DICEY, 
Author of “ Rome in 1860.” 


With an Authentic’ Portrait. 


CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN AND CO. 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
May be had at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


MR. DU CHAILLU’S TRAVELS, 


TENTH THOUSAND, with Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


ADVENTURES IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 


With Accounts of the Cannibals and other Savage Tribes, and 
of the Chase of the Gorilla, the Nest-Building Ape, &c. 


By PAUL B. 


back to the ot la 


vers, ‘swamps, and 
urday Review.— “M. Chaiite’s narrative will not disappoint the expectations 
which it ies excited. Its literary merits are considerable, for itis clear, lively, —. 
ciously ened ot of unimportant details. His explorations were in no degree exempt 
the hardships and dangers which are the condition of African travel.” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. MOTLEY’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


FOURTH THOUSAND, with Portraits, Two Vols, 8vo, 30s. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: 
From the Death of William the Silent to the Synod of Dort: 


By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY, 
Author of “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


highest merit, none of them can be rank 


interest, accuracy, 

Quarter, *s work must be read to appreciate thi beet and con- 
scientious which has bestowed it. His deifneations aretrasana 
La t and painstaking as the humblest chronicler, he has availed himself of 
rees of formation which have not been made use of by any previous 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


0, One Shilling, 
A. SEEEOH inte Commons cn 
Jouw MugRay, Albemarie-street. 

Just published, 


A NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND. With 


Explanato. Note PY, Sir R. I. MoRcHISoN, D.C.L., F.R.S., Director-General; 
F. S., Geologist of the Geological Survey Of Great Britain. Price, 


x E. STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, 8S.W.; and all Booksellers. 
Price 28. 6d. (now ready), 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. — STAN FORD'S 
LARGE SCALE MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR, with the Forts, Roads, and Railroads; 
. 6d. eet, coloured ; or 48. 6d. mounted on cloth in 1d.). 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, S.W. 
NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE. ROYAL ATLAS, MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


In a Series of Ovi Authentic ALEx, KzrtH 
F.B.S.E., &c. ndex of ference to each nearly 
places in this Imperial Folio, bo half m or russia, 


BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


. HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO,, LONDON; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


London: THOMAS CHOATE and JAMES ALLON EDW. 
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